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ADVERTISEMENT* 

T/ZJ? Idler &ft;/fl£ omitted to diflinguifh 
the EJfajs of his Correfponden** by any par- 
ticular ftgnature, thinks it necej/ary to inform bis 
Readers, that from the ninth, theffieentb* thir- 
tytbird, forty-feerttd, fifiy-fourth, fxty-feventb> 
feventy-ftxth, feventy-ninth, eighty-fecondy ninety- 
third, mntty-fixtb, and ninety-eighth Papers he 
claims no other praife than that of having gtom 
them to the Puhliei. 
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Facia fat umbra 
Lujimus. Hor. 

/"OftOK^HOSE who attempt periodical Ef- 
O T" w fays feem to be often flopped in the 
sOSOSOn beginning, by the difficulty of find- 
ing a proper Title. Two Writers, 
fince the time of the Spectator, have afitmed 
his Name, without any ■ prctenfions to lawful 
inheritance ; an effort was once made to revive 
the Tatler j and the ftrange appellations, by 
which other Papers have been called, (how 
that the Authors were diflrefled, like the Na- 
tives of America^ who come to the Europeans to 
beg a Name, 
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2 THE IDLER. 

It will be eafily believed of the Idler, that 
if his Title had required any fearch, he ne- 
ver would have found it. Every mode of life 
has its conveniencies. The Idler, who habi- 
tuates himfelf to be fatisfied with what he can 
m oft eafily obtain, not. only efcapes labours 
which are often fruitlefs, but fometimes fuc- 
ceeds better than thofe who defpife all that is 
within their reach, and -think every thing more 
valuable as it is harder to be acquired. 

r 

If fimilitude of manners be a motive to 
kindnefs, the Idler may flktter himfelf with 
iiniverfal Patronage. There is no fingle cha- 
racter under which fuch numbers are com- 
prifed. Every man is, or hopes to be, an 
Idler. Even thofe who feem. to differ, moft 
from us are haftening to encreafe our Fra- 
ternity ; as peace is the end of war, fo to be 
idle is the ultimate purpofe of the bufy. 

There is perhaps no Appellation by which 
a Writer can better denote his Kindred to the 
human Species. It has been found hard to de- ' 
fcribe Man by an adequate Definition. Some 
Philofophers have called him a reafonable Ani- 
,mal, but others have confidered Reafon as a 

Quality 
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T H E I D L E R. 3 

Quality of which many creatures partake. He 
has been termed likewife a laughing Ani- 
mal ; but it is faid that fome men have never 
laughed. Perhaps Man may be more pro- 
perly diftinguifhed as an Idle Animal ; for 
there is no Man who is not fometimes Idle. 
It is at leaft a Definition from which none 
that fhall find it in this Paper can be ex- 
cepted ; for who can be more idle than the 
Reader of the Idler ? 

That the Definition may be complete, 
Idlenefs muft be not only the general, but the 
peculiar chara&eriftic of Man 5 and perhaps 
Man is the only Being that can properly be 
called Idle, that does by others what he might 
do himfelf, or Sacrifices Duty or Pleafure to the 
Love of Eafe. 

Scarcely any Name can be imagined from 
which lefs envy or competition is to be dreaded. 
The Idler has no Rivals or Enemies. The 
Man of Bufinefs forgets him ; the Man of En- 
terprize defpifes him ; and though luch as tread 
the fame track of Life, fall commonly into 
jealoufy and difcord, Idlers are always found to 
aflbciate in Peace j and he who is moft famed 

B 2 for 



4 THE IDLER, 

for doing Nothing, is glad to meet another as 
idle as himfelfl 

What is to be expefted from this Paper, 
whether it will be uniform or various, learned 
or familiar, feridus or gay, political or moral, 
continued or. interrupted, it is hoped that no 
•Reader will enquire. That the Idler has fomc 
fcheme, cannot be doubted ; - for to form 
fchemea is the Idler's privilege. But tho' he 
has many proje&s in his head, he is now grown 
fparing of communication, having obferved, 
that his hearers are apt to remember what he 
forgets himfelf \ that his tardinefs of execution 
expofes him to the encroachments of thofe who 
catch a hint and fall to work ; and that very 
fpecious plans, after long contrivance and 
pompous difplays, have fubfided in wearinefs 
without a trial, and without mifcarriage have 
been blafted by derifion. 

Something the Idler's Chara&er may be 
fuppofed to promife. Thofe that are curious 
after diminutive Hiftory, who watch the Revo- 
lutions of Families, and the Rife and Fall of 
Characters either Male or Female, will hope 
to be gratified by this Paper $ for the Idler is 

always 



T HE I D L E R. 5 

always inquifitive and feldom retentive. He 
that delights in Obloquy and Satire, and wifhes 
to fee Clouds gathering over any Reputation 
that dazzles him with its Brightnefs,willfnatch 
up the Idler's Effays with a beating Heart. 
The Idler is naturally cenforious ; th&fe who 
attempt nothing themfelves think every thing 
eafily performed, and confider the unfuccefs- 
ful alyvays as criminal. 

I think it neceflary to give notice, that I 
make no contraft, nor incur any obligation. 
If thofe who depend on the Idler for intelligence 
and entertainment, fhould fuffer the difappoint- 
tacnt which commonly follows ill-placed ex- 
pectations, tlaey are to lay the blame only on 
themfelves. 

Yet Hope is not wholly to be caft away. 
The Idler\ tho' fluggifli, is yet alive, and may 
fometimes be ftimulated to vigour and a£Hvity, 
He may defcend into profoundnefs, or tower 
into fublimity ; for the diligence of an Idler i$ 
rapid and impetuous, as ponderous bodies 
forced mto velocity move with violence pro- 
portionate to their weight. 

B 3 But 



6 THE IDLER. 

But thefe vehement exertions of intellect 
cannot be frequent, and he will therefore gladly* 
receive help from any correfpondent, who fhall 
enable him to pleafe without his own labour. 
He excludes no ftyle, he prohibits no fubjedt 5 
only let him that writes to the Idler remember, 
that his letters muft not be long ; no words 
are to be Squandered in declarations of efteem, 
or confeffionsof inability; confcious Dulnefs 
has little right to be prolix, and Praife is not 
fo welcome to the Idler as Quiet, 



N°2. Saturday, April 22. 
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Toto vix quater anno 
Membranam. HoR. 

TV/T AN Y pofitions are often on the tongue, 
and feldom in the mind \ theje are many 
truths which every human being acknowledges 
and forgets. It is generally known, that he 
who expects much will be often difappointed ; 
yet difoppointment feldom cures us of expec- 
tation, or has any other effect, than that of 
producing a moral fentence, or peevifli excla- 
mation. He that embarks in the voyage of 

life, 
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life, will always wifh to advance rather by the 
impulfe of the wind, than the ftrokes of the 
oar ; and many founder in the paffage, while 
they lie waiting for the gale that is to waft 
them to their wifh. 

It will naturally be fufpe&ed that the Idler 
has lately fuffered fome difappointment, and 
that he does not talk thus gravely for nothing. 
No man is required to betray his own fecrets. 
I will, however, confefs, that I have now been 
a Writer almoft a week, and have not yet 
heard a fmgle word of Praife, nor received one 
Hint from any Correfpondent. ) 

Whence this negligence proceeds I am not 
able to difcover. Many of my predeceflbrs 
have thought themfelves obliged to return their 
acknowledgments in the fecond paper, for the 
kind reception of the firftj and in a fhorttime, 
apologies have become neceffary to thofe inge- 
nious Gentlemen and Ladies, whofe perform- 
ances, though in the higheft degree elegant 
and learned, have been unavoidably delayed* 
♦ 

What then will be thought of me, who, 
having experienced nokindnefs, have no thanks 

B4 to 



8 THE IDLER. 

to return \ whom no Gentleman nor Lady has 
yet enabled to give any caufe of difcontent, and 
who have therefore no opportunity of fliewing 
how fkilfully I can pacify refentment, exte- 
nuate negligence, or palliate rejection. 

I have long known that fplendor of reputa- 
tion is not to be counted among the neceflaries 
of life, and therefore ihall not much repine if 
praife be with-held 'till it is better deferved. But 
furely I may be allowed to complain that, in a 
nation of Authors, not one has thought me 
worthy of notice after fo fair an invitation. 

At the time, when the rage of writing* has 
feized the. old and young, when the Cook war- 
bles her Lyrics in the Kitchen, and the Thrafher 
vociferates his Heroics in the Barn ; when our 
Traders deal out knowledge in bulky volumes, 
and our Girls forfake their iamplers to teach 
kingdoms wifdom, it may feem very unnecef- 
fary to draw any more from their proper occu- 
pations, by affording new opportunities of Li- 
terary Fame. 

I should be indeed unwilling to find that, for 
the fake of correfponding with the Idler ^ the 

Smith's 
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Smith's iron had cooled on the anvil, or the Spm- 
fter's diftaff flood unemployed. I folicit only the 
contributions of thofe who have already devoted 
themfelves to Literature, or, without any de- 
terminate attention, wander at large through 
the expanfe of life, and wear out the day ih 
hearing at one place, what they utter at ano- 
ther. 

* 

Of thefe, a great part are already Writers. 
One has a friend in the country upon whom 
he exercifes his powers ; whofe paflions he 
raifes and deprefles ; whofe underftanding he 
perplexes with paradoxes, or ftrengthens by 
argument j whofe admiration he courts, whofe 
praifes ie enjoys ; and who ferves him inftead 
of a Senate or a Theatre \ as the young foldiers 
in the Roman camp learned the ufe of their 
weapons by fencing againft a poft in the place , 
of an enemy. 

Another has his pockets filled with Ef- 
fays and Epigrams, which" he reads, from 
houfe to houfe, to fele& parties ; and which 
Jiis acquaintances are daily entreating him to 
with-hold no longer from the impatience of the 
Public. 

B$ If 



io THE IDLER. 

If among thefe anyone is perfuaded that, 
by fuch preludes of compofition, he has quali- 
fied himfelf to appear in the open world, and 
is yet afraid of thofe cenfures which they who 
have already written, and they who cannot 
write, are equallyready to fulminateagainft pub- 
lic Pretenders to Fame, he may, by tranfmitting 
his performances to the Idler, make a cheap 
experiment of his abilities, and enjoy the plea- 
fure of fuccefs, without the hazard of mifcar- 
riage. 

Many advantagesnot generally known arife 
from this method of dealing on the Public. 
The ftanding Author of the Paper is always the 
objcfl of critical malignity. Whatever is mean 
will be imputed to him, and whatever is ex- 
cellent be afcribed to his affiftants. It does not 
. much alter the event, that the Author and his 
Correfpondents are equally unknown ; for the 
Author, whoever he be, is an individual, of 
whom every Reader has fome fixed idea, and 
whom he is therefore unwilling to gratify with 
applaufe $ but the praifes given to his Corre- 
fpondents are fcattered in the air, none can tell 
on whom they will light, and therefore none 
are unwilling to beftow them. 

He 
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He that is known to contribute to a periodi- 
cal Work, needs no other caution than not to 
tell what particular Pieces are his own : fuch 
fecrecy is indeed very difficult ; but if it can be 
maintained, it is fcarcely to be imagined at how 
fmall an expence he may grow confiderable. 

A Person of Quality, by a fingle Paper, may 
engrofs the honour of a Volume. Fame is in- 
deed dealt with a hand lefs and lefs bounteous 
thro* the fubordinate ranks, till it defcends to 
the profefled Author, who will find it very dif- 
ficult to get more than he deferves ; but every 
man who does not want it, or who needs not 
value it, may have liberal allowances ; arid, for 
five letters in the year fent to the Idhr y of 
which perhaps only two are printed, will be 
promoted to the firft rank of Writers by thofe 
who are weary of the prefentrace of Wits, and 
wifli to fink them into obfcurity before the 
luftre of a name not yet known enough to be 
detefted. 
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N° 3. Saturday, April 29. 

Otiavita 
Solamur cantu. Stat. 

IT has long been the complaint of thofe who 
frequent the Theatres, that all the Drama- 
tic Art has been long exhaufted, and that the 
viciflitudes of Fortune, and accidents of Life, 
have been fhewn in every poflible combination, 
till the firft fcene informs us of the laft, and the 
Play no fooner opens, than every auditor knows 
how it will conclude. When a Confpiracy is 
formed in a Tragedy, we guefs by whom it will 
be detedted ; when a Letter is dropt in a Come- 
dy, we can tell by whom it will be found. 
Nothing is now left for the Poet but Chara&er 
ajid Sentiment, which are to make their way 
as they can, without the foft anxiety of fuf- 

pence, or the enlivening agitation of furprize. 

1 

A new Paper lies under the fame difadvan- 
tages as a new Play. There is danger left it 
be new without novelty. My earlier Prede- 

ceflbrs 
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ceffors had their choice of vices and follies, and 
felected fuch as were moft likely to raife mer- 
riment or attract attention ; they had the whole 
field of life before them, untrodden and unfur- 
veyed ; characters of every kind {hot up in their 
way, and thofe of the moft luxuriant growth, 
or riioft confpicuous colours, were naturally 
cropt by the firft fickle. They that follow are 
forced to peep into neglected corners, to note 
the cafual varieties of the fame fpecies, and to 
recommend themfelves by minute induftry, and 
diftinctions too fubtle for common eyes. 

Sometimes it may happen, that the hafte 
or negligence of the firft inquirers, has left 
enough behind to reward another fearch^ 
fometifhes new objects ftart up under the eye, 
and he that is looking for one kind of matter, 
is amply gratified by the difcovery of another. 
But ftill it muft be allowed, that, as more is 
taken, lefs can remain, and every truth brought 
newly to light, impoverifhes the mine, from 
which fucceeding intellects are to dig their 
treafures. 

Many Philofophers imagine that the Ele- 
ments themfelves may be in time exhaufted ; 

that 
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that the Sun, by Aiming long, will cffufe all 
its light ; and that, by the continual wafte of 
aqueous particles, the whole Earth will at laft 
become a fandy defart. 

I would not advife my readers to difturb 
themfelves by contriving how they fhall live 
without light and water. For the days of uni- 
verfal thirft and perpetual darknefs are at a 
great diftance. The Ocean and the Sun will 
laft our time, and we may leave pofterity to 
fhift for themfelves. 

But if the ftores of Nature are limited, much 
more narrow bounds muft be fet to the modes 
of life - y and mankind may want a moral or 
amufing Paper, many years before they fhall be 
deprived of drink or day-light. This want, 
which to the bufy and the inventive may feem 
eafily remediable by fome fubftitute or other, 
the whole race of Idlers will feel with all the 
fenfibility that fuch torpid animals can fuffer. 

When I confider the innumerable multi- 
tudes that, having no motive of defire, or de- 
termination of will, lie freezing in perpetual 
inactivity, till fome external impulfe puts them 

in 
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in motion ; who awake in the morning, vacant 
of thought, with minds gaping for the intel- 
lectual food, which fome kindEflayift has been 
accuftomedto fupply; I am moved by thecom- 
miferation with which all human beings ought 
to behold the diftreffes of each other, to try 
fome expedients for their relief, and to inquire 
by what methods the liftlefs may be a&uated, 
and the empty be replenifhed. 

There are faid to be pleafures in Madnefs 
known only to Madmen. There are certainly 
miferies in Idlenefs, which the Idler only can 
conceive. Thefe miferies I have often felt and 
often bewailed. I know, by experience, how 
welcome is every avocation that fummons the 
thoughts to a new image - y and how much lan- 
guor and laffitude are relieved by that officiouf- 
nefs which offers a momentary amufement to 
him who is unable to find it for himfelf. 

It is naturally indifferent to this race of men 
what entertainment they receive, fo they are but 
entertained . They catch , with equal eager nefs, 
at a moral le&ure, or the memoirs of a robber; 
a predi&ion of the appearance of a comet, or 
the calculation cf the chances of a lottery. 

They 
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16 THE IDLER. 

They might therefore, eafily be pleafed, if 
they confulted only their own minds; but 
thofe who will not take the trouble to think for 
themfelves, have always fomebody that thinks 
for them ; and the difficulty in writing is to 
pleafe thofe from whom others learn to be 
pleafed. 

MufcH mifchief is done in the world with 
very little intereft or defign. He that aflumes 
the character of a Critic, and juftifies his claim 
by perpetual cenfure, imagines that he is hurt- 
ing none but the Authqr, and him he confiders 
as a peftilent animal, whom,every other being 
has a right to perfecute ; little does he think 
how many harmlefs men he involves in his own 
.guilt, by teaching them to be noxious without 
malignity, and to repeat objections which they 
do not underftand j or how many honeft minds 
he debars from pleafure, by exciting an artificial 
faftidioufnefs, and making them too wife to 
concur with their own fenfations. He who is 
taught by a Critic to diflike that which pleafe^ 
him in his natural ftate, has the fame reafon to 
complain of his Inftru&or, as the Madman to 
rail at his Doctor, who, when he thought him- 
felf Mafter of Peru, phyfick'd him to poverty. 

If 
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If Men will ftruggle againft their own advan- 
tage, they are not to exped that the Idler will* 
take much pains upon them; he has himfelf to 
pleafe as well as them, and has long learned, or 
endeavoured to learn, not to make the pleafure 
of others too neceffary to his own. 



N°4. Saturday, May 6. 



CHARITY, or tendernefs for the Poor, 
which is nowjuftly confidered, by a great 
part of mankind, as infeparable from piety, and 
in which almoft all the goodnefs of the prefent 
age confifts, is, I think, known only to thofe 
who enjoy, either immediately or by tranfmif- 
fion, the light of Revelation. 

Those ancient nations who have given us the 
wifeft models of government, and the brighteft 
examples of patriotifm, whofeinftitutions have 
been tranfcribed by all fucceeding Legiflators, 

and 
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and whofe hiftory is ftudied by every candidate 
for political or military reputation, have yet 
left- behind them no mention of alms-houfes or 
hofpitals, of places where age might repfcfe, or 
ficknefs be relieved. 

The Roman Emperors, indeed, gave large 
donatives to the citizens and foldiers, but thefe 
diftributions were always reckoned rather po- 
pular than^virtuous : nothing more was intend- 
ed than an oftentation of liberality, nor was 
any recompenceexpe&ed, but fuffrages and ac- 
clamations. 

Their beneficence was merely occafipnal; 
he that ceafed to need the favour of the people, 
ceafed likewife to court it ; and therefore, no 
man thought it either neceflkry or wife to make 
any ftanding provifion for the needy, to look 
forwards to the wants of pofterity, or to fecure 
fucceffions of Charity, for fucceffions of Di- 
ftrefs. 

Compassion is by fome Reafoners, on 
whom the name of Philofophers has been too 
eafily conferred, refolved into an affedtion mere- 
ly felfiih, an involuntary perception of pain at 

the 
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the involuntary fight of a being like ourfelves 
languifliing in mifery. But this fenfation, if 
ever it be felt at all from the brute inftinft of 
uninftru&ed nature, will only produce effects 
defultory and tranfient ; it will never fettle into 
a principle of action, or extend relief to cala* 
initios unfeen, in generations not yet in being. 

The devotion of life or fortune to the fuc- 
cour of the Poor, is a height of virtwe, to which 
Humanity has never rifen by its own power. 
The Charity of the Mahometans is a precept 
which their Teacher evidently tranfplan ted from 
the doctrines of Chriftianity ; and the care with 
which fome of the Oriental fe&s attend, as is 
faid, to the neceflities of the difeafed and indi- 
gent, may be added to the other arguments, 
which prove Zoroajier to have borrowed his in- 
' ftitutions from the Law of Mofes. 

The prefent age, though not likely to fliinc 
hereafter, among the moft fplendid periods of 
hiftory, has yet given examples of Charity, 
which may be very properly recommended to 
imitation. The equal diftribution of wealth, 
which long commerce has produced, does not 
enable any fingle hand to raife edifices of piety 

like 
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like fortified cities, to appropriate Manors to 
religious ufes, ordeal out fuch large and lafting 
beneficence as was fcattered over the land* in 
ancient times, by thofe who pollened counties 
or provinces. But no fooner is a new fpecies 
of mifery brought to view, and a defign of re- 
lieving it profeffed, than every hand is open to 
contribute fomething, every tongue is bufied in 
follicitation, and every art of pleafure is em- 
ployed for a time in the intereft of virtue* 

The moil apparent and preffing miferies in- 
cident to man, have now their peculiar houfes 
of reception and relief, and there are few 
among us raifed however little above the dan- 
ger of Poverty, who may not juftly claim, what 
is implored by the Mahometans in their moft 
ardent benfedi&ions, the Prayers of the Poor. 

Among thofe a&ions which the mind can 
moft fecurely review with unabated pleafure, is 
that of having contributed to an hofpital for thf 
fick. Of fome kinds of Charity the confe- 
quences are dubious ; fome evils which bene- 
ficence has been bufy to remedy, are not cer- 
tainly known to be very grievous to the fuf- 
ferer, or detrimental to the community ; but no 

man 
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man can queftion whether wounds and iicknefs 
are not really painful f whether it be not worthy 
of a good man's care to reftore thofe to eafe 
and ufefulnefs, from whofe labour infants and 
women expedt their bread, and who, by a ca- 
fual hurt, or lingering difeafe, lye pining in 
want and anguiih, burthenfome to others, and 
weary of themfelves. 

Yet as the hofpitals of the prefenttime fub- 
fift only by gifts beftowed at pleafure, without 
any folid fund of fupport, there is danger left 
the blaze of Charity, which now burns with fo 
•much heat and fplendor, fhould die away for 
want of lafting fuel ; lef^ Fafhion fhould fud- 
denly ' withdraw her fmile, and Inconftancy 
transfer the public attention to fomething 
which may appear more eligible, becaufe it 
will be new. 

Whatever is left in the hands of Chance 
muft be fubjecl to viciflitude; and when any 
^ftablifliment is found to be ufeful, it ought to 
be the next care to make it permanent. 

But man is a -tranfitory being, and his de- 
signs jnuft partake of the imperfe£tions of their 

Author, 
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Author, To confer duration is not always in 
our power. We muft fnatch the prefent mo- 
ment, and employ it well, without too much 
follicititde for the future, and content ourfelves 
with reflecting that our part is performed. He 
that waits for an opportunity to do much at 
once, may breathe out his life in idle wifhes, 
and regret, in the laft hour, his ufelefs inten- 
tions, and barren zeal. 

The moft a&ive promoters of the prefent 
fchemes of Charity cannot be cleared from 
fome inftances of mifcondu&, which may a- 
waken contempt or cenfure, and haften that 
negle£t which is likejy to come too foon of it- 
felf. The open competitions between different 
hofpitals, and 'the animofity with which their 
Patrons oppofe one another, may prej udice weak 
minds againft them all :• For it will not be ea- 
fily believed, that any man can, for good rea- 
fons, wifh to exclude another from doing good. 
The fpirit of Charity can only be continued by 
a reconciliation of thefe ridiculous feuds ; and 
therefore, inftead of contentions, who fhall be 
the only benefa&ors to the needy, let there be 
no other ftruggle than who fhall be the firft. 
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*A/f 4,firi JW dT&o-Zy* Anac« 

/~\ U R Military Operations are at laft begun ; 
^■^ our troops are marching in all the pomp 
of war, and a camp is marked out on the Ifle 
of Wight ; the heart of every Englishman now 
/wells with confidence, though fomewhat foft- 
ened by generous compafton for the confter- 
nation and diftreffes of eur enemies. 

This formidable armament and fplendid 
march produce different effe&s upon different 
minds, according to the boundlefs diverfities of 
temper, occupation, and habits of thought. 



s 

\ 



Many a tender Maiden confiders her Lover 
as already loft, becaufe he cannot reach the 
camp but by crofling the fea ; Men, of a. more 
political uAderftanding, are perfuaded that we 
fliall now fee* in a few days, the Ambafla- 

dors 
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dors of France fupplicating for pity. Some are 
hoping for a bloody battle, becaufe a bloody 
battle makes a vendible narrative; fome are 
compofing fongs of victory ; fome planning 
arches of triumph ; and fome are mixing fire- 
works for. the celebration of a peace. 

Of all extenfive and complicated objects dif- 
ferent parts are fele£ted by different eyes ; and 
minds are varioufly affe£ted, as they vary their 
attention. The care of the public is now- 
fixed upon our Soldiers, who are leaving their 
native country to wander, none can tell how 
long, in thepathlefe defarts of the Ijle of Wight* 
The Tender figh for their fufferings., and the 
Gay drink to their fuccefs. I, who look, or 
believe myfelf to look, with more philofophic 
eyes on human affairs, mufl: confefs, that I 
faw the troops march with little emotion \ my 
thoughts were fixed upon other fcenes, and the 
tear ftole into my eyes, not for thofe who were 
going away, but for thofe who were left behind. 

We have no reafon to doubt but our troops 
will .proceed with proper caution ; there are 
men among them who can take care of theih- 
felves. But how fhall the Ladies endure with- 
out 
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6ut them ? By what arts cafi they, who have 
long had no joy, but from the civilities of a 
Soldier, now amufe their hours, and folace 
their feparation ? 

Of fifty thoufand men, now deftined to 
different ftations, if we allow each to have 
been occafionally neceiTary only to four wo- 
men, a fhort computation will inform us, 
that two hundred thoufand Ladies are left ta 
languifh in diftrefs ; two hundred thoufand 
Ladies, who muft run to Sales and Auctions 
without an attendant ; fit at the Play, without 
a Critic to dire£t their opinion ; buy their 
Fans by their own judgment ; difpofe Shells 
by their own invention ; walk in the Mall 
without a Gallant ; go to the Gardens with- 
out a Protector ; and ihuffie Cards with vain 
impatience for want of a fourth to complete 
the party. 

Of thefe Ladies, fome, I hope, have lap- 
dogs, and ibrne monkeys ; but they are un- 
satisfactory companions. Many ufeful offices 
are performed by men of fcarlet, to which 
neither dog nor monkey has adequate abili- 
ties : A parrot, indeed, is as fine as a Colo- 

V.ol, L C n*l t 
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nel, and if he has been much ufed to goorf 
company, is not wholly without converfa- 
. tion ; but a parrot, after all, is a poor little 
creature, and has neither fword nor fhouldef- 
knot, can neither, dance nor play at cards. 

Since the foldiers muft obey the call of 
their duty, and go to that fide of the kingdom 
which faces France^ I know not why the 
Ladies, who cannot live without them, IhoulA 
not follow them. The prejudices and pride 
of man have long p?efumed the fword and 
fpindle made for different hands* and denied 
the other fex to partake the grandeur of mi-' 
litary glory. Thk notion may be con-' 
fiftently. enough received in France , where 
the Salic Law excludes females from the 
Throne ; but we, who allow them to be So" 
vereigns, may furely fupp#fe them capable to 
be foldiers. 

It were to be wiflied that fome man, whofe 
experience and authority might enforce re- 
gard, would propofe that our encampments 
for the preftnt year fhould comprife an equal 
number of men and women, who fhould 
jnarch and fight in mingled bodies. If pro- 
per 
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per Colonels were once appointed, and the 
drums ordered to beat for female volunteers, 
our regiments would foon be filled without 
the reproach or cruelty of an imprefs. 

Of thefe Heroines, fome might ferve oit 
foot, under the denomination of the Female 
Buffs, and fome on horfeback, with the title 
of Lady Huffhrsi 

What objections can be made to thia 
fcheme I have endeavoured maturely to con- 
sider ; and cannot find that a modern foldier 
has any duties, except that of obedience, 
which a Lady cannot perform. If the hair 
has loft its powder, a Lady has a puff; if a 
coat be fpotted, a Lady has a brufh. Strength 
is of lefs importance luice fire-arms have been 
ufed ; blows of the hand are now feldom ex- 
changed ; and what is there to be done in th« 
charge or the retreat beyond the powers of a 
fprightly maiden ? 

Our mafculine fquadrons will not fuppofc 
themfelves difgraced by their auxiliaries, till 
they have done fomething which women could 
not have done. The troops of Braddock 

C 2 never 
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never faw their enemies, and perhaps were 
defeated by women. If our American Gene- 
ral had headed an army of girls, he might ftill 
have built a fort, and taken it. Had Mi- 
norca been defended by a female garrifon, it 
might have been furrendered, as it was, with- 
out a breach ; and I cannot but think, that 
feven thoufand women might have ventured to 
Jook at Rochfort^ fack a village, rob a vine- 
yard, and return in fafety. 



N° 6T Saturday, May 20. 
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T&puov (Lftfnf yivAid yvvii. 

Gr. Pro. 

THE Lady who had undertaken to ride 
• on -one Horfe a thoufand miles in a 
thoufand hours, has completed her journey 
in little more than two thirds of the time fti- 
pulated, and was conducted through the Iaft 
mile with triumphal "honours. Acclamation 
ihouted before her, and all the flowers of the 
Spring were fcattered in her way. 

v Every 
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Every heart ought to rejoice when true 
merit is diftinguifhed with public notice. I 
am far from wifhing either to the Amazon or 
her Horfe any diminution of Happinefs, or 
Fame, and cannot but lament that they were 
not more amply and fuitably rewarded. 

There was once a time when Wreaths of 
Says or Oak were confidered as recompences 
equal to the moft wearifome labours and ter- 
rific dangers, and when the miferies of long 
marches and ftormy feas were at once driven 
from the remembrance by the fragrance of a 
Garland. 

If this Heroine had been born in ancient 
times, fhe might perhaps have been delighted 
with the fimplicity of ancient gratitude ; or if 
any thing was wanting to full fatisfa<Stion, fhe 
might have fupplied the deficiency with the 
hope of deification, and anticipated the altars 
that would be raifed, and the vows that would 
be made, by future Candidates for Equeftrian 
Glory, to the Patronefs of the Race and the 
Goddefs of the Stable. 



C 3 But 
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But Fatereferved her for a more enlight- 
ened age, which has difcovered leaves and 
flowers to be tranfitory things j which confi- 
ders profit as the end of Honour ; and rates 
the event of every undertaking only by the 
money that is gained or loft. In thefe days, 
to ftrew the road with Dailies and Lilies, 
is to mock Merit and delude Hope. The 
Toyman will not give his jewels, nor the 
Mercer meafure out his filks for vegetable 
coin, A Primrofe, tho* picked up under the 
feet of the moft renowned eourfer, will neither 
be received as a Stake at Cards, nor procure a 
Seat at an Opera, nor buy candles for a Rout, 
nor Lace for a Livery, And though there are 
many Virtuofos, whofe fole ambition is to 
poffefs fomething which can be found in no 
other hand, yet fome are more accuftomed to 
ftore their cabinets by theft than purchafe, 
and none of them would either fteal or buy one 
of the Flowers of Gratulation till he know* 
that all the reft are totally deftroyed. 

Little therefore did it avail this wonder- 
ful Lady to be received, however joyfully, 
with fuch obfolete and barren ceremonies of 
praife* Had the way been coyered with Gui- 
neas, 
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neas, though but for the tenth part of thejaft 
mile, fhe would have considered her (kill and 
diligence as not wholly loft ; and might have 
rejoiced in the fpeed and perfeverancc which 
had left her fuch fuperfluity of time, that flie 
could at leifure gather her reward without the 
danger of Jtalantas mifcarriaee. 

So much ground could not, indeed, have 
been paved with gold but at a large expence, 
and wc are at prefent engaged in war, which 
demands and enforces frugality. But com- 
mon rules are made only for common life, 
and fome deviation from general policy may 
be allowed in favour of a Lady, that rode a 
thoufand miles in a thoufand hours. 

Since the fpirit of antiquity fo much pre- 
vails amongft us, that even on this great oc- 
caflon we have given flowers inftead of money, 
let us at leaft complete our limitation of the 
Ancients, and endeavour to tranfmit to pofte- 
rity the memory of that virtue, which we 
confider as fuperior to pecuniary recompence. 
Let an Equeftrian Statue of this Heroine be 
erected, near the ftarting poft on the heath of 
Ntw-MarAtt> to fill kindred fouls with emu- 

C 4 lation, 
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lation, and tell the Grand-daughters of our * 
Grand-daughters what an Englijh Maiden 
has once performed. 

As events, however illuftrious, are foon 
obfcured if they are intruded to tradition,' I 
think it neceffary, that the pedeftal fliould be 
infcribed with a concife account of this* great 
performance. The compofition of this nar- 
rative ought not to be committed raihly to 
improper hands. If the Rhetoricians of New~ 
market, who may be fuppofed likely to con- 
ceive in its full ftrength the dignity of the fub- 
je&, fhould undertake to exprefs it, there is 
danger left they admit fome phrafes which, 
though well underftood at prefent, may be 
ambiguous in another century. If pofterity 
fhould read on a public monument, that 
the Lady carried her horfe a thoufand miles in a 
thoufand hours, they may think that the ftatue 
and infcription are at variance, becaufe one 
will reprefent the horfe as carrying his Lady, 
and the other tell that the Lady carried her 
horfe. 

Some doubts likewife may be raifed by 

Speculates, and fome controverfies be agi- 

1 tated 
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tated among Hiftorians, concerning the mo- 
tive as well as the manner of the adtion. As 
it will be known, that this wonder was per- 
formed in a time of war, fome will fuppofe 
that the Lady was frighted by Invaders, and 
fled to preferve her life or her chaftity : others 
will conjecture, that fhe was thus honoured 
for fome intelligence carried of the enemy's 
defigns : fome will think that flie brought 
news of a viftory ; others, that fhe was com- 
miflioned to tell of a confpiracy ; and fome 
will congratulate themfelves on their acuter 
penetration, and find, that all theie notions 
of patriotifm and public fpirit are improba- 
ble and chimerical ; they will confidently 
tell, that fhe only ran away from her Guardi- 
ans, and that the true caufes of her fpeed were 
fear and love. 

Let it therefore be carefully mentioned, 
that by this performance, She won her wager ; 
and, left this fhould, by any change of man- 
ners, feem an inadequate or incredible in- 
citement, let it be added, that at this time 
the original motives of human aftions had 
loft their influence 5 that the love of praife 
was extinct $ the fear of infamy was become 

C 5 ridiculous $ 
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ridiculous ; and the only wifli of an lEngltfit- 
manwasy to win bh wager. 



N? 7. Saturday, May 27. 



4M« 



ONE of the principal amufements of the 
Idler is to read the works of thofe mi* 
nute Hiftorians the Writers of News> who, 
though contemptuously overlooked by the 
Compofers of bulky volumes, are yet necef- 
fary in a nation where much wealth produce* 
much leifure, and one part of the people has 
nothing to do but to obferve the lives and 
fortunes of the other. 

To us, who are regaled every morning 
and evening with intelligence, and are fup~ 
plied from day to day with materials for con- 
verfation, it is difficult to conceive how man 
can fubfift* without a News-paper, or to what 
entertainment companies can afiemble, in 
thofe wide regions of the earth that have nei- 
ther CbronicUs nor Magazines^ neither Ga- 

%etUs 
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%etUs nor Advertifers^ neither Journals nor 
EveningrPofts. 

There are neyer great numbers in any 
nation, whofe Reafon or Invention can find 
employment for their tongues, who can raife 
a pjeafing Difcourfe from their own ftock of 
fentiments and images \ and thofe few who 
have qualified themfelves by fpeculation for 
general difquiiitiojis, are foon left without 
an audience. The common talk of men 
muft relate to fa£b in which the talkers have, 
or think they have, an intereft ; and where 
Juch fa£b cannot be known, thcpleafures of 
Society will be merely fenfual. Thus the na- 
tives of the Mahometan Empires, who ap- 
proach nwft fltearjy to European civility, have 
no higher pleafure at their convivial affemblies 
than to hear a Piper, or gaze upon a Tum- 
bler, and no~ company can keep together longer 
than they are diverted by founds or fhows. 

Aj,L Foreigners remark, that the know- 
ledge of the common people of England is 
greater than that of any other vulgar. This 
fuperiority we undoubtedly owe to the rivulets 
of intelligence, which are continually trickling 

C 6 among 
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among us, which every one may catch, and of 
which every one partakes. 

This univerfal diffufion of inftru&ion is, 
perhaps, not wholly without its inconvenien- 
cies ; it certainly fills the nation with fuperfi- 
cial Difputants ; enables thofe to talk who 
were born to work ; and affords information 
fufficient to elate vanity, and ftiffen obftinacy, 
but too little to enlarge the mind into com- 
plete (kill for full comprehenfion. 

Whatever is found to gratify the Pub- 
lic, will be multiplied by the emulation of 
venders beyond neceffity or ufe. This plenty 
indeed produces cheapnefs, but cheapnefs al- 
ways ends in negligence and depravation. 

The compilation of News-papers is often 
commuted to narrow arid mercenary minds, 
obt qualified for the tafk of delighting or in- 
ftrufting ; .who are content to fill their paper, 
with whatever matter, without induftry to ga- 
ther, or difcernment to feleft. 

Thus Journals are daily multiplied without 
increafe of knowledge. The tale of the 

Morning 
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Morning Paper is told again in the Evening, 
and the narratives of the Evening are bought 
again in the Morning. Thefe repetitions, in- 
deed, wafte time, but they do not fhorten it. 
The moft eager perufer of news is tired before 
he has completed his labour, and many a man 
who enters the coffee-houfe in his night-gown 
and flippers, is called away to his fhop, or 
his dinner, before he has wtfl confidered the 
ftate of Europe. 

It is difcovered by Reaumur, that fpiders 
might make fiWc, if they could be perfuaded 
to live in peace together. The Writers of 
News, if they could be confederated, might 
give more pleafure to the Public. The Morn- 
ing and Evening Authors might divide an 
event between them ; a fingle aftion, and 
that not of much importance, might be gra- 
dually difcovered fo as to vary a whole week 
with joy, anxiety, and conje&ure. 

We know that a French fhip of war was 
lately taken by a fhip of England, but this 
event was fuffered to burft upon us all at 
once, and then what we knew already was 

echoed 
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echoed from day to day, and from week to 
week. 

Let us fuppofe thefe fpiders of Literature 
to fpin together, and enquire to what an 
extenfive web fuch another event might be re- 
gularly drawn, and how fix Morning and fix 
Evening Writers might agree to retail their 
.articles. 

On Monday Morning the Captain of 3 
fliip might arrive, who left the Frifeur of 
France, and the Bulldogs Capt. Grim y in fighjt 
of one another, fo that an engagement feemed 
unavoidable* 

Monday Ev&ilng. A found of cannon was 
heard off Cape Finifterre<, fuppo&d to be thole 
of the Bulldog and Frifeur* 

Tuefday Morning. It was this morning re- 
ported, that the Bulldog engaged the Frifeur r 
yard-arm and yard-arm three glafles and a 
half, -feat was obliged to flaeer off for want of 
powder. It is hoped that enquiry will be 
made into this affair in a proper place. 

Tuefday 
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Yuefday Evening. The account of the en- 
gagement between the Bulldog and Frifeur was 
premature. 

Wedmfday Morning. Another exprtfs is ar- 
rived, which brings news, that the Frifeur 
had loft all her mafts, and three hundred of 
her men, in the late engagement ; and that 
Capt. Grim is come into harbour much (bat- 
tered. 

Wednefday Evening, We hear that the brave 
Capt. Grim, having expended his powder, pro- 
posed to enter the Frifeur fword in hand, but 
that his Lieutenant, the Nephew of a certain 
Nobleman, remonftrated againft it. . 

Tburfday Morning. We wait impatiently 
for a full account of the late engagement be- 
tween the Bulldog and Frifeur. 

Tburfday Evening. It is {aid that the Order 
of the Bath will be font £0 Capt. Grim. 

Friday Morning. A certain Lord of the Ad- 
miralty has been heard to fay of a certain 
Captain, that if he had done his duty, a cer- 
tain 
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tain French fhip might have been taken. It 
was not thus that merit was rewarded in the 
days of Cromwell. 

Friday Evening* There is certain informa- 
tion at the Admiralty, that the Frifeur is 
taken, after a refinance of about two hours. 

Saturday Morning. A letter from one of the 
Gunners of the Bulldog, mentions the taking 
of the Frifeur , and attributes their fuccefs 
wholly to the bravery and refolution ofCapt. 
Grim, who never owed any of his advance- 
ment to Borough-jobbers, or any other cor- 
rupters of the people. 

% Saturday Evening. Capt. Grim arrive* at 
the Admiralty, with an account that he en- 
gaged the Frifeur, a fhip of equal force with 
his own, off Cape Finijlerre^ and took her, 
after an obftinate refiftance, having killed one 
hundred and fifty of the French, with the Iofe 
of ninety-five of his own men* 
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N° 8. Saturday, June 3. 



To the IDLER. 



Sir, 



IN time of public danger, it is every 
man's duty to withdraw his thoughts in 
feme meafure from his private intereft, and 
employ part of his time for the general wel- 
fare. National condufl ought to be the re- 
fult of national wifdom, a plan formed by 
mature confideration and diligent fele&ion 
out of all the fchemes which may be offered, 
and all the information which can be pro- 
cured. 

In a battle every man fhould fight as if he 
was the fingle Champion ; in preparations 
for war, every man fhould think, as if the 
laft event depended on his Counfel. None 
can tell what difcoveriea are within his reach, 

or 
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or how much he may contribute to the pub* 
lie fafety. 

Full of thefe considerations, I have care- 
fully reviewed the prpcefs of the war, and 
find, what every other man has found, that 
we have hitherto added nothing to our mili- 
tary reputation : that at one time we have 
been beaten by enemies whom we did not 
fee, and at another, have avoided the fight 

of enemies left we ftould be beaten, 

» 

Whether our troops are defective in dif- 
cipline or in courage, is not very ufeful to 
inquire 5 they evidently want fomething ne- 
ceflary to fuccefs ; and he that fliall fupply 
that want will deferve well of his country. 

To learn of an enemy has always been ac-? 
counted politic and honourable, and there- 
fore I hope it will raife no prejudices a,gainft 
my project, to confefs that I borrowed it from 
a Frenchman. 

When the Ifle pf Rhodes was, many cen- 
turies ago, in the hands of that Military Or- 
der now called the Knights of Matt<?„ it wa$ 

ravaged 
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ravaged by a Dragon, who inhabited a dea 
under a rock, from which he iflued forth 
when he was hungry or wanton, and with- 
out fear or mercy devoured men and beafts 
as they came in his way. Many Councils 
were held, and many devices offered, for 
his deftru&ion ; but as his back was armed 
with impenetrable fcales, none would ven- 
ture to attack him. At laft Dudon, a French 
Knight, undertook the deliverance of the 
Ifland. From fome place of fecurity he took 
a view ©f the Dragon, or, as a modern Sol- 
dier would fay, reconnoitred him, and ob- 
ferved that his belly was naked and vulnera- 
ble. He then returned home to take his ar- 
rangements ; and, by a very eiaft imitation 
of Nature, made a Dragon of pafteboard, in 
the belly of which he put beef and mutton, 
and accuftomed two fturdy maftiffs to feed 
themfelves, by tearing their way to the con- 
cealed flefh. When his dogs were well prac- 
ticed in this method of plunder, he marched 
out with them at his heels, and {hewed them 
the Dragon ; they rufhed upon him in queft 
of their dinner ; Dudon battered his fcull 
while they lacerated his belly ^ and neither 



1 
i 

his 
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his fting nor claws were able to defend 
him. 

Something like this might be pra&ifed in 
our prefent ftate. Let a fortification be raid- 
ed on Salt/iury-Plairty refembling Breft^ or 
Toulon^ or Paris itfelf, with all the ufuai 
preparations for defence : Let the inclofure 
be filled with Beef and Ale: Let the fol- 
diers, from fome proper eminence, fee Shirts 
waving upon lines, and here and there a 
plump Landlady hurrying about with pots in 
her hands. When they are fuffirientfy ani- 
mated to advance, lead them in exaft order, 
with fife and drum, to that fide whence the 
wind blows, till they come within the fcent 
of roaft meat and tobacco. Contrive that 
they may approach the place fafting about an 
hour after dinner-time, affure them that there 
is no danger, and command an attack. 
* 

If nobody within either moves or fpeaks, 
it is not unlikely that they may carry the 
place by ftorm; but if a panic fhould feize 
them, it will be proper to defer the enter- 
prize to a more hungry hour. When they 

have 
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have entered, let them fill their bellies and 
return to the camp. 

On the next day let the fame place be 
ihewn them again, but with fome additions 
of ftrength or terror. I cannot pretend to 
inform our Generals through what grada- 
tions of danger they fhall train their men to 
fortitude. They beft know what the fol- 
diers and what themfelves can bear. It will 
be proper that the war fhould every day vary 
its appearance. Sometimes, as they mount 
the rampart, a Cook may throw fat upon 
the fire, to' accuftom them to a fudden blaze ; 
and fometimes, by the clatter of empty pots, 
they may be inured to formidable noifes. 
But let it never be forgotten, that Vi&ory 
muft repofe with a full Belly. 

In time it will be proper to bring our 
French prifoners from the coaft, and place 
them upon the walls in martial order. At 
their firft appearance their hands muft be 
tied, but they may be allowed to grin. In 
a month, they may guard the place with their 
hands loofed', provided that on pain of death 
they be forbidden to ftrike. 

By 
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By this method our army will foon 5c 
brought to look an enemy in the face. But 
it has been lately obferved, that fear is re- 
ceived by the ear as Well as the eyes, and the 
Indian War-cry is reprefented as too dread- 
ful to be endured ; as a found that will force 
the braveft Veteran to drop his weapon, and 
defert his rank ; that will deafen his ear, and 
chill his breaft ; that will neither fuffer him 
to hear orders or to feel fhame, or retain any 
fenfibility but the dread of death. 



That the favage clamours of naked Bar- 
barians fhould thus terrify troops difciplined 
to war, and ranged in array with arms in 
their hands, is furely ftrange. But this is 
no time to reafon. I am of opinion, that, 
by a proper mixture of AfTes, Bulls, Tur- 
keys, Geefe, and Tragedians, a""noife might 
be procured equally horrid with the War- 
cry. When our men have been encouraged 
by frequent vi&ories, nothing will remain 
but to qualify them for extreme danger, by 
a fudden concert of terrific vociferation. 
When they have endured this laft trial, let 
them be led to a&ion, as men who are no 
longer to be frightened j as men who canj 

bear 
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bear at once the grimaces of the Gauls, and 
the howl of the Americans. 



N° 9. Saturday, June 10. 



\ 



To the IDLE R. 



'1 

it 



1* 



1 



"Sir, 

f { T Have read you ; that is a favour few Au* 
A thors can boaft of having received from 
me befides yourfelf. My intention in telling 
you of it is to inform you, that you have both 
pleafed and angered me. Nevd* did Writer 
appear fo delightful to me as you did when 
you adopted the name of the Idler : But what 
a falling off was there when your firft pro- 
duction was brought to light ! A natural irre- 
fiftible attachment to that favourable paffion, 
idling, had led me to hope for indulgence 
from the Idler, but 1 find him a ftranger to 
the title* 



" What rules has he propofcd totally to un- 
brace the ftaukened nerve j to fhade the heavy 

eye 
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dye of inattention ; to give the fmooth fea- 
ture and the uncontra&ed mufcle ; or pro- 
cure infenfibility to the whole animal compo- 
fition. 

" These were fome of the placid bleffing$ 
I promifed myfelf the enjoyment of, when I 
committed violence upon myfelf, by mutter- 
ing up all my ftrength to fet about reading 
you j but I am difappointed in them all, and 
the ftroke of eleven in the Morning is ftill as 
terrible to me as before, and I find putting on 
my Cloaths ftill as painful and laborious. Oh 
that our climate would permit that original 
nakednefs which the thrice happy Indians to 
this day enjpy ! How many unfolicitous 
hours fhould I bafk away, warmed in bed by 
the Sun's glorious beams, could I, like them, 
tumble from thence in a moment, when ne- 
ceflity obliges me to endure the torment of 
getting upon my legs, 

" But wherefore do I talk to you upon 
fubje&s of this delicate nature ; you who 
feem ignorant of the inexpreffible charms of 
the Elbow-chair, attended with a foft Stool 
for the elevation of the feet f TJius, vacant 

of 
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of Thought, do I indulge the live-long 
day. 

<c You may define Happinefs as you pleafe ; 
1 embrace that opinion which makes it con- 
fift in the abfence of pain. To reflect is pain ; 
to ftir is pain j therefore I never reflecl: or ftir 
but when I cannot help it. Perhaps you will 
call my fbheme of life Indolence, and there- 
fore think the Idler excufed from taking any 
notice of me : but I have always looked up- 
on Indolence and Idlenefs as the fame, and 
fo defire you will now and then, while you 
profefs yourfelf of our fraternity, take fome 
notice of me, and others in my fituation, who 
think they have a right to your afliftance, or 
relinquilh the name. 

• 4C You may publifli, burn, or deftroy this, 
juft as you are in the humour ; it is ten to 
one but I forget that I wrote it, l^fore it 
reaches you. I believe you may find a motto 
for it in Horace, but I cannot reach him 
without getting out of my Chair; that is" a 
fufficient reafon for my not affixing any. — . 
And being obliged to fit upright to ring the 
bell for my fervant to convey this to the 

Vox. I. D Penny 
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Penny-Poft, if I flip the opportunity of his be- 
ing now in the room, makes me break off 
abruptly." 



THIS Correfpondent, whoever he be, is 
not to be difmiiied without fome tokens of re- 
gard. There 19 no mark more certain of a 
genuine Idler , than Uneafinefs without Mo- 
leftation, and Complaint without a Grievance, 

Yet, my gratitude to the Contributor of 
half a Paper, (hall not wholly overpower my 
fmcerity. I muft inform him* that, with all his 
pretentions, he that calls for dire&ions to be 
idle, is yet but in the rudiments of Idlenefs, 
and has attained neither the pra&ice nor the- 
ory of wafting life. The true nature of Idlenefs 
he will know in time, by continuing to be 
idk. Virgil tells us of an impetuous and ra- 
pid being, that acquires ftrength by motion. 
The Idler acquires weight by lying ftill. 

The vis inertia, the quality of re6fting alt 
external impulfe, is hourly increafing; the 
reftlefs and troublefome faculties of attention 
and diftin&ion, reflection on the paft, and foli- 

• citudc 
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citude for the future, by a long indulgence of 
Hlenefe, will, like tapers in unelaftic air, be 
gradually extinguifhed ; and the officious 
Lover, the vigilant Soldier, the bufy Trader* 
may, by a judicious compofure of his mind, 
fink into a ftate approaching to that of brute 
matter ; in which he fhall retain the confci- 
oufnefs of his own exiftence, only by an ob- 
tufe languor, arid drowfy difcontent. 

This is the loweft ftage to which the 
Favourites of Idlenefs can defcend ; thefe re- 
gions of undelighted quiet can be entered by 
few. Of thofe that are preparing to fink 
down into their fhade, forae are roufed into 
aclion by Avarice or Ambition, fome are a- 
wakcned by the voice of Fame, fome allured 
by the fmile of Beauty, and many with-held 
by the importunities of Want. Of all the 
enemies of Idlenefs, Want is the moft formi- 
dable. Fame is foon found to be a found, 
and Love a dream v Avarice and Ambition 
may be juftly fufpe&ed of privy confederacies 
xwith Idlenefs ; for when they have for a 
while protected their Votaries, they often de- 
liver them up to -end their lives under her 
dominion. Want always ftruggles againft 
• D 2 Idlenefs, 
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Idlenefs, but Want herfelf is often over* 
come ; and every hour {hews, the careful ob- 
ferver, thofe who had rather live in eafe than 
in plenty. 

So wide is the reign of Idlenefs, andVib 
powerful her influence. But ihe does not 
immediately confer all her gifts. My corre- 
fpondent, whofeems, with all his errors, wor- 
thy of advice, muft be told, that he is calling 
too haftily for the laft effufion of total infen- 
fibility. Whatever he may have been taught 
by unlkilful Idlers to believe, labour is ne- 
ceffary in his initiation to Idlenefs. He that 
never labours may know the pains of Idle- 
nefs, but not the pleafure. The comfort is, 
that if he devotes himfelf to infenlibility, 
he, will daily lengthen the intervals of Idle- 
nefs, and fhorten thofe of labour, till at 
laft he will lie down to reft, and no longer 
difturb the world or himfelf by buftje or 
competition. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give him 
that information which, perhaps, after all, 
he did not want ; for a true Idler often calls 

for 
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for that which he knows is never to be had, 
and a(ks queftions which he does not defire 
ever to be anfwered. 



N Q io. Saturday y "June ij. 



CREDULITY, or Confidence of opinion 
too great for the evidence from Which 
opinion is derived, we "find to be a general 
weakiiefs imputed by every fe&*and party to 
all others, and indeed by every man to every 
other man. 

Of all kinds of Credulity, the mod obfti- 
nate and wonderful is that of political zealots ; 
of men, who, being numbered, they know 
not how nor why, in any of the parties that 
divide a State, refign the ufe of their own eyes 
and ears, and refolve to believe nothing that 
does not favour thofe whom they profefs to 
follow. 

D3 Thb 
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Thi Bigot of Philofophy is feduced by au- 
thorities which he has not always opportunities 
to examine, is intangled in fyftems by which 
truth and falfhood are inextricably compli- 
cated, or undertakes to talk on fubje&s, which 
Nature did not form him, able to comprehend. 

The Cartefian, who denies that his horfe 
feels the fpur, or that the hare is afraid when 
the hounds approach herj the Difciple of 
Malbranche, who maintains that the man was 
not hurt by the bullet, which, according to 
vulgar apprehenfion, fwept away his legs j 
the Follower of J$*rkley % who, while he fits 
writing at his table, declares that he hag nei~ 
ther table, paper, nor ringers ; have all the 
honour at leaft of being deceived by fallacies 
not eafily dete&ed, and may plead that they 
did not forfake truth, but for appearances 
which they were not able to diftinguifh from 

it- 

But the man who engages in a party has 
feldom to do with any thing remote or ab- 
ftrufe. The prefent ftate of things is before 
his eyes ; and, if he cannot be fatisfied with- 
out 
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out rctrofpedion, yet he (eldom extends his 
views beyond the hiftorical events of the laft 
century. All the knowledge that he can want 
is within his attainment, and moft of the ar- 
guments which he can hear are within his ca- 
pacity. 

Yet fo it is that an Idler meets every hour 
of his life with men who have different opi- 
nions upon every thing paft, prefent, and fu- 
ture 5 who deny the moft notorious fads, con- 
traUi<5t the moft cogent truths, and perfift in 
averting to-day what they afferted yefterday, 
in defiance of evidence, and contempt of con- 
futation. 

Two of my companions, who are grown 
old in Idlenefs, are Tom Tempeft and Jack 
Sneaker. Both of them confider themfelves 
as negle&ed by their parties, and there- 
fore intitled to credit, for why fhould they fa- 
vour ingratitude ? They are both men of in- 
tegrity where no fa£Hous intereft is to be pro- 
moted, and both lovers of truth, when they 
are not heated with political debate. 

• D 4 Tom 
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Tdm Tempeji is a fteady friend to the Houfc 
of Stuart. He can recount the prodigies that 
have appeared in the iky, and the calamities 
that have affli&ed the nation every year from 
the Revolution, and is of opinion, that if the 
exiled family had continued to reign, there 
would have neither been worms in our (hips 
nor caterpillars on our trees. He wonders 
that the nation was not awakened by the hard 
froft to a revocation of the true King, and is 
hourly afraid that the whole ifland will be loft 
in the fea. He believes that King William 
burned Whitehall that he might ileal the fur- 
niture, and that Tillotfon died an Atheift. Of 
Queen Anne he fpeaks with more tendernefs, 
owns that (he meant well, and can tell by 
whom and why ihe was poifoned. In the ftfc- 
ceeding reigns all has been corruption, malice,, 
and defign. He believes that nothing ill has 
ever happened for thefe forty years by chance 
or error ; he holds that the battle of Dettingen 
was won by miftake, and that of Fontemy loft 
by contract ; that the Vittory was funk by a 
private order ; that Cornhillwzs fired by emif- 
faries from the Council ; and the arch of Weft- 
?ninfter-Bridge was fo contrived as to fink on 
purpofe that the nation might be put to 

charge. 
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charge. He coniiders the new road to Ijling- 
ton as an encroachment on liberty, and often 
aflerts that broad wheels will be the ruin of 
England. 

Tom is generally vehement and noify, but 
neverthelefs has fome fecrets which he always 
communicates in a whifper. Many and many 
a time has Tom told me, in a corner, that our 
miferies were almoft at an end, and that we 
ihould fee, in a month, another Monarch on 
the Throne ; the time elapfes without a Re- 
volution $ Tom meets me again with new in- 
telligence, the whole fcheme is now fettled, 
and we fliall fee great events in another month. 

-Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the 
prefent eftablifliment ; he has known thofe 
who faw the bed into which the Pretender was 
conveyed in a warming-pan. He often re- 
joices that the nation was not enflaved by the 
Irijb. He believes that King William never 
loft a battle, and that if he had lived one year 
longer he would have conquered France. He 
holds that Charles the Firft was a Papift. He 
allows there were fome good men in the reign 
of Queen Anne^ but the Peace of Utrecht 

D 5 brought 
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brought a blaft upon the nation, and has been 
the caufe of all the evil that we have fuffered 
to the prefent hour* He believes that the 
fcheme of the South Sea was well intended, 
but that it mifcarried by the influence of 
France, He xonfiders a ftanding army as the 
bulwark of liberty, thinks us fecured from 
corruption by feptennial Parliaments, relates 
how we are enriched and ftrengthened by the 
Eledoral Dominions, and declares that the 
public debt is ableifiiig to the nation. 

Yet amidft all this profperity, poor Jack 
is hourly difturbed by the dread of Popery, 
He wonders that fome itri&er htws are not 
made againft Papifts, and is fomethnes afraid 
that they are bufy with French gold among 
the Bifhops and Judges. 

He cannot believe that the Nonjurors are 
fo quiet for nothing, they muft certainly be 
forming fome plot for the eftablifhment of 
Popery ; he does not think the prefent Oaths 
fufficiently binding, and wiihes that fome bet- 
ter fecurity could be found for the fucceffion 
of Hanover. He is zealous fox the naturali- 
zation of foreign Proteftants, and rejoiced at 

the 
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the admiffion of the Jews to the Englijh pri- 
vileges, becaufe he thought a Jew would ne- 
ver be a Papift. 



N° 1 1 . Saturday, June 24. 

IT is commonly obferved, that when two 
Engliftmun meet, their firft talk is of the 
weather; they are in hafte to tell each other, 
what each muft already know, that it is hot 
or cold, bright or cloudy, windy or calm. 

There are, among the numerous lovers of 
fubtilties and paradoxes, fome who derive the 
-civil inftitutions of every country from its cli- 
mate, who impute freedom and flavery to the 
temperature of the air, can fix the meridian 
of vice and virtue, and tell at what degree of 
latitude we are to expe£t courage or timidi- 
ty, knowledge or ignorance. 

From thefe dreams of idle fpeculation, a 

1 

ilight furvey of life, and a little knowledge of 
3hHtory, is fufficient to awaken any Enquirer, 

D 6 whofe 
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whofe ambition of diftin&ion has not over- 
powered his love of truth. Forms of govern- 
ment are feldom the refult of much delibera- 
tion ; they are framed by chance in popular 
aiTemblies, or in conquered countries by de- 
spotic authority. Laws are often occafional, 
often capricious, made always by a few, and 
fometimes by a fingle voice. Nations have 
changed their charafters ; Slavery is now no 
where more patiently endured, than in coun- 
tries once inhabited by the Zealots of Liberty. 

But national cuftoms can arife only from 
general agreement ; they are not impofed but 
chofen, and are continued only by the conti- 
nuance of their caufe. An Englijbmans no- 
tice of the weather, is the natural confequence 
of changeable fkies, and uncertain feafons. In 
many parts of the world, wet weather and dry 
are regularly expefted at certain periods ; but 
in our ifland every man goes to fleep, unable 
to guefs whether he fhall behold in the morn- 
ing a bright or cloudy atmofphere, whether 
his reft fhall be lulled by a fliower, or broken 
by a tempeft. We therefore rejoice mutually 
at good weather, as at an efcape from fome- 
thing that we feared, and mutually complain 

of 
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of bad, as of the lofs of fomething that we 
hoped. 

Such is the reafon of our pra&ice, and 
who fhall treat it with contempt ? Surely not 
the attendant on a Court, whofe bufmefs is to 
watch the looks of a being weak and foolifli 
as himfelf, and whofe vanity is to recount the 
names of men, who might drop into nothing, 
2nd leave no vacuity; not the Proprietor of 
Funds, who flops his acquaintance in the 
ftreet to tell him of the lofs of half a crown ; 
not the Enquirer after News, who fills his 
head with foreign events, and talks of fkir- 
miflies and fieges, of which no confequence 
will ever reach his hearers or himfelf. The 
weather is a nobler and more interefting fub- 
jeft , it is the prefent ftate of the ikies and of the 
earth, on which plenty and famine are fufpend- 
ed, on which millions depend for the necefla- 
j-ies of life. 

The weather is frequently mentioned for 
another reafon, lefs honourable to my dear 
countrymen. Our difpofitions too frequently 
change with the colour of the Sky, and when 
we find ourfelves chearful and good-natured, 

we 
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we naturally pay our acknowledgments to the 
powers of Sun-fhine ; or if we fink into dull- 
nefs and peevifhnefs, look round the horizon 
for an excufe, and charge our difcoiltent upon 
an eafterly wind or a cloudy day. 

Surely nothing is more reproachful to a 
being endowed with reafon, than to refign its 
powers to the influence of the air, and live in 
dependance on the weather and the wind, for 
the only bleflings which Nature has put into 
our power, Tranquility and Benevolence, To 
look up to the Sky for the nutriment of our 
bodies is the condition of nature ; to call upon 
the Sun for peace and gaiety, or deprecate 
the Clouds left forrow fliould overwhelm us, 
is the cowardice of Idlenefs, and the idolatry 
of Folly. 

Yet even in this age of enquiry and know- 
ledge, when fuperftition is driven away, and 
omens and prodigies have loft their terrors, 
we find this folly countenanced by frequent 
examples. Thofe that laugh at the portentous 
glare of a Comet, and hear a Crow with equal 
tranquility from the right or left, will yet talk 
of times and fituations proper for intellectual 

per- 
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performances, will imagine the fancy exalted 
by vernal breezes, and the reafon invigorated 
by a bright calm. 

If men who have given up themfelves to 
fanciful credulity would confine their conceits 
in their own minds, they might regulate their 
lives by the barometer, with inconvenience only 
to themfelves ; but to fill the world with ac- 
counts of intellects fubje&to ebb and flow, of 
one genius that awakened in the Spring, and 
another that ripened in the Autumn, of one 
mind expanded in die Summer, and of ano- 
ther concentrated in the Winter, is no lefs 
dangerous than to tell children of Bugbears 
and Goblins. Fear will find every houfe 
haunted, and Idlenefs will wait for ever for 
the moment of illumination. 

This diftin&ion of feafbns is produced on- 
ly by imagination operating on luxury. To 
Temperance every day is bright, and every 
hour is propitious to Diligence. He that (hall 
refolutely excite his faculties, or exert his vir- 
tues, will foon make himfelf fuperior to the 
feafons, and may fet at defiance the morning 

mift, 
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mift, and the evening damp, the blafts of the 
eaft, and the clouds of the foutlu 

It was the boaft of the Stoic Philofophy, 
to make man unfliaken by calamity, and un- 
dated by fuccefs, incorruptible by pleafure, 
and invulnerable by pain ; thefe are heights of 
wifdom which none ever attained, and to 
which few can afpire ; but there are lower de- 
grees of conftancy neceflary to common vir- 
tue, and every man, however he may diftruftr 
himfelf in the extremes of good or evil, might 
at leaft ftruggle againft the tyranny of the cli- 
mate, and refufe to enflave his virtue or his 
reafon to the moft variable of all variations, 
the changes of the weather. 






N?I2. 
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N? 12. Saturday, "July 1. 



THAT every man is important in his own 
eyes, is a pofition of which we all 
either voluntarily or unwarily at leaft once 
an hour confefs the truth, and it will una-* 
voidably follow that every man believes him- 
felf important to the public. 

- • 

. The right whj^ this importance gives us 
to general notice and vifible diftindion, is 
one of thofe difputable privileges which we 
have not always courage to affert j and which 
we therefore fuffer to lye dormant till fome 
elation of Mind, or viciffitude of Fortune,; 
incites us to declare our pretentions and en- 
force our demands. And hopelefs as the 
claim of vulgar characters may feem to the 
fupercilious and fevere, there are few who do 
not at one time or other endeavour to ftep 
forward beyond their rank, who do not make 

.fome 
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fome ftruggles for Fame, and fliew that 
they think all other conveniencies and de- 
lights imperfe&ly enjoyed without a Name. 

To get a Name can happen but to few. 
A Name, even in the moft commercial Na- 
tion, is one of the few things which cannot 
be bought. It is the free gift of mankind, 
which muft be deferved before it will be 
granted, and is at laft unwillingly beftowed. 
But this unwillingnefs only encreafes defire 
in him who believes his merit fufficient to 
overcome it. 

There is a particular period of life, in 
which this fondneft for a^ame feems prin- 
cipally to predominate in both fexes. Scarce 
any couple comes together, but the nuptials 
are declared in the N«ws Papers with encomi- 
ums on each party. Many an eye, ranging 
- over the page with eager curiofity in queft of 
Statefmen and Heroes, is flopped by a marri- 
age celebrated between Mn Buckram, an emi- 
nent Salefman, in Thread-needle-Jtreet, and 
Mifs Dotty Juniper, the only daughter of an 
eminent Diftiller, of the parifli of St. Giles's 
in the Fields, a young Lady adorned with 

every 
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every accomplishment that can give happimefs 
to the married ftate. Or we are told, amidft 
our impatience for the event of a battle, that on 
& certain day Mr. Winker^ a Tide-waiter at 
tarmmthj was married to Mrs. Cackle^ a wi- 
dow Lady of great accomplifhments, and that 
as foon as the ceremony was performed they 
fet out in a poft-chaife for Yarmouth . 

Many are the enquiries which fuch intel- 
ligence muft undoubtedly raife, but nothing 
in this world is lafting. When the reader has 
contemplated with envy, or with gladnefs, 
the felicity of Mr. Buckram and Mr. Winker y 
and mnfacked his memory for the names of 
*}uniptf and CaeiU^ his attention is diverted 
to. other thoughts, by finding that Mirza 
will not cover this feafon, or that a Spaniel 
has been loft or ftolen, that anfwers to the 

name of Rang/tr. 

■ 

Whence it arifes that on the day of mar- 
riage all agree to call thus openly for ho- 
nours, I am not able to difcover. Some, per- 
haps, think it kind, by a public declara- 
tion, to put an end to the hopes of rivalry 
and die fears of jealoufy, to let parents know 

that 
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that they may fet their daughters at liberty 
whom they have locked up for fear of the 
bridegroom, or to difmifs to their counters 
and their offices the amorous youths that had 
been ufed to hover round the dwelling of 
the Bride. 

to 

These connubial praifes may have ano- 
ther caufe. It may be the intention of the 
Huiband and Wife to dignify themfelves in 
the eyes of each other, and, according to 
their different tempers or expectations, to % 
win affe&ion or enforce refpeft. 

It was faid of the family of Lucas, that it 
was nolle, for all the brothers were valiant, 
and all the fijlers were virtuous. What would 
a ftranger fay of the Englijh nation, in which 
on the day of marriage all the men are emi~ 
nent, and all the women beautiful, accomplish 
ed 9 and rich ? 

How long the Wife will be perfuaded of 
the eminence of her Hufcand, or the Huf- 
band continue to believe that his Wife has 
the qualities required to make marriage hap-' 
py, may reafonably be queftioned, I am 

afraid 
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afraid that much time feldom paffes before 
each is convinced that praifes are fallacious, 
and particularly thofe praifes which we con- 
fer upon ourfelves. 

I .should therefore think, that this cuftom 
might be omitted without any lofs to the Com- 
munity, and. that the fons and daughters of 
lanes and allies might go hereafter to the next 
church, with no witneffes of their worth or 
happinefs but their parents and their friends ; 
but if they cannot be happy on the bridal day 
without fome gratification of their vanity, I 
hope they will be willing to encourage a friend 
of mine who propofes to devote his powers to 
their fervice. 

M*- Settle* a man whofe eminence was once 
allowed by the Eminent, and whofe Accomflifa 
menu were confefled by the Accomplijhed, in 
the latter part of a long life fupported himfelf 
by an uncommon expedient. He had a ftand- 
ing Elegy and Epithalamium, of which only the 
firft and laft were leaves varied occasionally, and 
the intermediate pages were, by general terms, 
left applicable alike to every charafter. When 
aiiy marriage became known, Settle ran to 

the 
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the Bridegroom with his Epithalamium ; and 
when he heard of any death, ran to the heir 
with his Elegy. 

Who can think himfelf difgraced by a trade 
that was pra&ifed fo long by the Rival of Dry- 
den, by the Poet whofe Emprefs of Morocco w*s 
played before Princes by Ladies of the Court f 

My friend pnrpofes to open an office in the 
Fleet for matrimonial Panegyrics, and will 
accommodate ajl with praife who think their 
own powers of expreflion inadequate to their 
merit. He will fell any man or woman the 
virtue or qualification which is moll fafhiona- 
ble or mod defired ; but defires hi6 cuftomers 
to remember, that he fets Beauty at the higheft 
price, and Riches at the next, and, if he be 
well paid, throws in Virtue for nothing. 
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K° 13. Saturday, July 8. 



To tbt IDLER. 

1 

Dear Mr. Idler, 

THOUGH few men of prudence are 
much inclined to interpofe in disputes 
between Man and Wife, who commonly make 
peace at the expence of the arbitrator, yet 
I will venture to lay before you a controverfy,* 
by which the quiet of my houfe has been long 
difturbed, and which, unkfs you can decide 
it, is likely to produce lafting evils, and em- 
bitter thofe hours which Nature feems- to have 
appropriated to tenderness and repofe. 

I married a Wife with no great fortune, 
but of a family remarkable for domeftic pru- 
dence, and elegant frugality. I lived with 
her at eafe, if not with happtnefe, and feldonv 
had any reafoh of complaint. The houfe waa 
always clean, the fervants were active an& 

regular, 
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regular, dinner was on the table every day at 
the fame minute, and the Ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood were frightened when I invited their 
Hufbands, left their own ©economy fhould be 
lefeefteemed. 

During this gentle lapfe of life, my Dear 
brought me three Daughters. I wiflied for a 
Son to continue the family, but my Wife often 
teHs me, that Boys are dirty things, and are 
always troublefome in a houfe, and declares 
that (he has hated the fight of them, ever 
fince fhe faw Lady Fondle 9 s eldeft Son ride 
over a carpet with his hobby-horfe all mire. 

I did not much attend to her opinion, but 
knew that Girls could not be made Boys ; and 
therefore compofed myfelf to bear what I 
could not remedy, and refolved to beftow that 
care on my daughters, to which only the Sons 
are commonly thought entitled. 

But my Wife's notions of education differ 
widely from mine. She is an irreconcileable 
enemy to Idlenefs, and confiders every ftate 
af life as Idlenefs> in which the hands are not 

employed, 



• 
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employed, or feme art acquired, by which (he 
thinks money may be got or faved. 

In purftiance of this principle, (he calls up 
her Daughters at a eertain hour, and appoints 
them a talk of needle-work to be performed 
before breakfaft. They are confined in a 
garret, which has its window in the roof, both 
beeaufe work is beft done at a iky-light, and 
beeaufe children are apt to lofe time by look- 
ing about diem. 

They bring down their work to breakfaft, 
and as they deferve are commended or. re- 
proved ; they are then fent up with a new 
talk till dinner; if no company is expeded, 
their mother fit* with them the whole after-* 
noon, to ditt& their operations, and to draw 
patterns, and is fometimes denied to her near- 
eft relations when (be is engaged in teaching 
them a new ftitch. 

By this continual exercife of their dili- 
gence, flie has obtained a* very confidence 
number of laborious performances/ We have 
twice as many fire-flcreens as chimneys, and 
three flouriflied quilts for every bed. Half 

Vot. I. E the 
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the rooms are adorned with a kind of futile 
piftures which imitate tapeftry. But all their 
work is not fet out to (hew \ (he has boxes 
filled with knit garters and braided (hoes. She 
has twenty covers for fide-faddles embroidered 
with filver flowers, and has curtains wrought 
with gold in various figures, Which (he re- 
falves fome time or Other to hang up. All 
thefe (he difplays to her company whenever 
(be is elate with merit, and eager for praife ; 
and amidft the praifes which her friends and 
herfelf beftpw upon her merit, (he never fails 
to turn to me and afk what" all thefe would 
coft if I had been to buy them. 

I sometimes venture to tell her, that many 
of the ornaments are fuperfluous ; that what 
is done with fo much labour might have been 
fupplied by a very eafy purchafe,; that the 
work is not always worth the materials ; and 
that I know not why the children (hould be 
perfecuted with ufelefs tafks, or obliged to 
make {hoes that are never worn. She anfwers 
with a look of contempt, that men never care 
how money goes, and proceeds to tell of a 
dozen new chairs for wWcK (he is contriving 

covers, 
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covers, and of a couch which fhe intends to 
ftand as a monument of needle-work, 

- In the mean time the girls grow up in total 
ignorance of every thing paft, prefent, and 
future. Molly afked me, the other day, whe- 
ther Ireland was in France, and was ordered 
by her mother to mend her hem. Kitty knows 
not, at fixteen, the difference between a Pro- 
teftant and a Papift, becaufe fhe has been 
employed three years in filling the fide of a 
clofet with a hanging that is tq reprefent 
Cranmer in the flames. And Dolly, my eldeft 
girl, is now unable to read a chapter in the 
Bible, having fpent all the time, which other 
children pafs at fchool, in working the In- 
terview between Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. 

About a month ago, Tent and Turkey* 
ftitch feemed at a ftand j my Wife knew not 
what new Work to introduce; I ventured 
to propofe that the Girls fhould now learn to 
read and write, and mentioned the neccflity 
of a little arithmetic ; but, unhappily, my 
Wife has difcovered that linen wears out, 
and has bought the Girls three little wheels, 

£ a that 
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that thej{ may fpin hukkaback for the fervaot* 
table. I remonstrated, that with larger wheels 
they might difpatch in an hour, what muft 
now coft them a day ; but fhe told me, with 
irrefiflible authority, that any bufineis is bet* 
ter than Idlenefs; that when thefe wheels 
are fpt upoji a table, with mats under them, 
they will turn, without noife,, and keep the 
Girl? upright j that great wheels are not fit 
for Gentlewomen > and that with thefe, (mall 
as they are, (he dqes not doubt but that the 
three Girls* if they ace kept clofe, will fpin 
every year as much cloth as would coft five 
pounds, if pne was tq buy it. 






N»i4« 
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N° 14. Saturday, July 15. 



WHEN Diogenes received a vifit in his 
Tub from Alexander the Great*, and 
was aflced, according to the ancient forms off 
royal cottrttfy, what petition he had to offer, 
/ have nothing, Aid ho, 'to ajk y /but that you 
%mdd rempvt to ike other fick^ that you nutf 
not, by intercepting the Utinjkine, take from mi 

whet you cannot give me. 

* 

StfcH wfts the deihami trf Hiogeneg (torn 
the greateft Monarch of the Earth, wktth 
thofe, who have lefa pofrcr than Aiexmiderj 
may, with yet more propriety, apply to them- 
fetas. He, that <bet «fech gobd, may "be 
allowed to do fbractimte a tfttk harm. Bat 
if the opportunities of beneficence be denied 
by fortune mttocence ihould at leaft be vi- 
gilantly preferved* 

£3 It 
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It is well known, that Time once paft 
never returns* and that the moment which is 
loft, is loft for ever. Time therefore ought, 
above all other kinds of property, to be free 
from invafion, and yet there is no man who 
does not claim the power of wafting that Time 
which is the right of others. 

This ufurpation is fo general, that a- very 
faiall part of the year is fpent by choice; 
fcarcely any thing is done when it is intended, 
or obtained when it is defired. Life is conti- 
nually ravaged by, invaders ; one fteals away 
an hour, and another a • day $ one conceals 
the robbery by hurrying us into bufinefs, an- 
other by lulling us with amufement ; the de- 
predation is continued through a thoufand vi- 
ciffitudes of tumult and tranquility, till hav- 
ing loft all, we can lofe no more. 

This wafte of the lives of men has been 
very frequently charged upon the Great, whofe 
followers linger from year to year in expecta- 
tions, and die at laft with petitions in their 
hands. Thofe who raife envy will eafily in- 
cur cenfure. I know not whether Statefinen 
and Patrons do not fuffer more reproaches 

than 
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than they deferve, and may not rather them- 
felves complain that they are given up a prey 
to pretenfions without merit, and to importu- 
nity without fhame. 

The truth is, that the inconveniencies of 
attendance are more lamented than felt. To 
the greater number folicitation is its own re- 
ward : To be feen in good company, to talk 
of familiarities with men of power, to be able 
to tell the frefheft news, to gratify an inferior 
circle with predictions of encreafe or decline 
of favour ; and to be regarded as a Candidate 
for high Offices, are compenfations more than 
equivalent to the delay of favours, which 
perhaps he that begs them has hardly con- 
fidence to expect, 

A man conspicuous in a high ftation, who 
multiplies- hopes that he may multiply depen- 
dants, maybe confidered as a beaft of prey, 
juftly dreaded, but eafily avoided ; his den is 
known, and they who would not be devour- 
ed, need not approach it. The great danger 
of the wafte of Time is from Caterpillars and 
Moths, who are not refitted, becaufe they are 

E4 not 
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not feared, and who work on with unheeded 
mifchtefs* and invifible encroachments. 

He, whofe rank or merit procures him the 
notice of mankind, muft give up himfelf, in 
a great meafure, to the convenience or hu- 
mour of thofe that furround him. Every 
man, who is ftck of himfelf, will fly to him 
for relief ; he that wants to fptak will require 
him to hear j and he that wants to hear will 
expe& him to ipeak. Hour pafies after hour, 
the noon fucceeds t*. morning, and the even-! 
ing to noon* while a- thbufend obp&s ar* 
forced upon his attention, which he rcje&s as 
feft as they are offered, but Whieh the cuftosa 
of the World require* to be received with ap- 
pearance of regard. 

If we will have the kindnefs of others, we 
muft endure their follies : He> who cannot 
perftiade himfelf to withdraw from fociety* 
muft he content to pay. a tribute of hi* time to 
a multitude of tyrants ; to die Loiterer* who 
makes appointments which he never keeps* 
to the Confulter, who afics advice which; he 
ftever takes; fio the Boaftpr* who Mutter* 
*nty to be praifed. j to the Gomplainer, who 

whines 
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whines only to be pitied ; to the Proje&or, 
whofe happinefs is to entertain his friends with 
expe&ftttoiis- which all hut himfelf know 4a 
he vain $ to the Oeconomift, who tells of 
bargains and Settlements j to the Politician, 
who predicts the Fate of tattles and breach of 
alliances ; to the Ufurer, who compares the 
different funds ; and to the Talker, who talks 
only becaufe he loves to be talking* 

To put every man in potieffion of his own 
Time, and refcue thfe day from this fuccdfior* 
t>f ufurpers, is beyond my $ower arid beyond 
tny hope. Yet, perhaps, Tome flop might bt 
put to this unmerciful perfecution, if all would 
Ifartoufly refleft, that whoever pays a vifit'that 
is not defired, or talks longer than the heater 
is willing to attend, is guilty of ah injury 
which he cannot repair, and takes away that 
which he cannot give. 
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N° 15. Saturday, July 22. 



To the IDLER. 

Sir, 

IH A V E the misfortune to be a man of bu- 
jfinefs ; that you will fay is a moft grievous 
one : but what makes it the more fo to me, 
is, that my Wife has nothing to do : at leaft 
(he had too good an Education, and the pro- 
fpq& of too' good ^ Fortune in reverfion when 
I married her, to think of employing herfelf 
either in my fhpp affairs, or the management 
9f my family. 

Her time, you know, as well as my own, 
muft be filled up fome way or other. For 
my part, I have enough. to mind, in weigh- 
ing my .goods out, and inraiting on my Cuf- 
tomers : but my Wife, though fhe could J>e 
of as much ufe as a Shopman to me, if (he 
would put her hand to it> is now only in my 
-. ■ , ' -. way. 
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way. She walks all the morning fauntering 
about the (hop with her arms through her 
pocket-holes, or ftands gaping at the door- 
fill, and looking at every peribn that pafies by. 
She is continually afking me a thoufand fri- 
volous queftions about every Cuftomer that 
comes in and goes out ; and all the while that 
I am entering any thing in my Day-Book, (he 
is lolling over the counter, and (taring at it, 
as if I was only fcribbling or drawing figures- 
for her amufement. Sometimes, indeed, fhe 
will take a needle : but as fhe always works at 
the door, or in the middle of the fhop, fhe has 
fo many interruptions, that fhe is longer hem- 
ming a towel, or darning a flocking, than I 
am in breaking forty loaves of fugar, and* 
making it up into pounds. 

In the afternoon I am fure likewife to have: 
her company, except fhe is called upon by 
fome of her acquaintance : and then, as wa- 
fer, out all the upper part of our houfe, and 
have only a little room backwards for our- 
(elves, they either keep fuch a chattering, or 
elfe are calling out every moment to me, that 
1 cannot mind my bufinefs for them. 

E6 M% 
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My Wife, I am Cure, might do all the 
little matters our family requires ; and I could 
with that fhe would employ btt(d£ in tbcqa * 
but inftead of that, we have a Girl to do the 
work, and look after a little Boy about two 
years old, which I may fairly fay is the Mo* 
ther's own Child. The Brat muft be hu- 
moured in every thing : he is therefore dif- 
fered conftantly to play in the fliop, pull all 
the goods about, and clamber up the fhelrot 
to get at the plumbs and fiigar. 1 dare not 
correct him ; becaufa* if I did, I fliouM hare 
Wife and Maid both upon me at once. As 
to the latter, <he is as lazy and duttxfti as her 
Miftrefs ; and becaufc fhe complains fhe has 
-too much work, we can fcorce get her to do. 
any thing at all : nay, what is worfe than 
that, I am afraid fhe is hardly honeft ; and 
> as (he is entruffled to buy in all our prorifion, 
the Jade, 1 am fure, makes a market-penny 
out of every article. 

But to return to my Deary.--^The even- 
. tngs are the only time, when it is fine wea- 
ther, that I am left to myfelf j for then fhe 
generally takes the Child out to give it milk 
in the Park. When fhe comes home again, 
,1 fhe 
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Ae is fo fatigued with walking, that fee "can- 
not ftir from her chair: and it is an hour, 
after (hop is (hut, before I can get a bit of 
fiipper, while the Maid is taken up in un- 
dreffing and putting the Child to feed* 

But jo/a will pity me much more, when 
X tell yon the ttianner in which we generally 
pa£ our Sundays. In the morning {he is com- 
nofltdy too ill to dtefs herfcif to go to Chwrch, 
flie therefore never gets up till noon \ and, 
what is ftill more vexatious, keeps me in bed 
with her, when I ought to be bafily engaged 
in better employment. It is well if (he can 
get her things on by dinner-time ; and when 
that is over, I am fure to be dragged out b^ 
her either to Georgia, or Hornfey Wood, or the 
White Conduit Houfe. Yet even thefe near 
excurfions are fo very fatiguing to her, that, 
befides what it cofts me in Tea and hot Rolls, 
and Syllabubs, and Cakes for the Boy, I am 
frequently forced to take a Hackney-Coach, 
or drive them out in an Gne-Horfe-Chair. At 
other times, as my Wife is rather of the fat- 
teft, and a very poor walker, befides bearing 
her whole weight upon my arm, I am obliged 
to carry the Child myfelf. 

Thus, 
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Thus, Sir, does (he conftantly drawl out 
her time, without either profit or fatisfa&ion £ 
and, while I fee my neighbours Wives help* 
ing in the ihop, and almoft earning as much 
as their Hufbands, I have the mortification to 
find, that mine is nothing but a dead weight 
upon me. In feort, I do not know any 
greater misfortune can. happen to a plain hard* 
working Tradefman, as I am, than to be joined 
to fuch a woman, who is rather a. clog than 
an help-mate to him. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant* 

Zacrajly Treacle^ 






N»i6* 
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N° 1 6. Saturday, July 29. 



I PAID a vifit yefterday to my old friend 
Ned Drugget, at his country lodgings. Ned 
began trade with a very fmall fortune; he 
took a fmall houfe in an obfcure ftreet, and 
for fome years dealt only in. remnants. Know- 
ing that light gains make a heavy purfe, he 
was content with moderate profit ; having ob- 
ferved or heard the efFe&s of civility, he 
bowed down to the counter edge at; the en- 
trance and departure of every Cuftomer, lift- 
ened,. without impatience, to the obje&ions 
of the ignorant, and refufed, without refent- 
ment, the offers, of the penurious. His only 
Recreation was to ftand at his own door and 
look into the ftreet. His dinner was fent him 
from a neighbouring Alehoufe, and he open- 
ed and fhut the (hop at a certain hour with 
his own hands. 



His 
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His reputation foon extended froifi one end 
of the ftreet to the other, and Mr, Drugget'* 
exemplary condu& was recommended by eve* 
ry mailer to his apprentice, and by every fa- 
ther to his ion. fted wis not only coto£<teftd 
as a thriving trader, hut as a man of Elegance 
and Politenefe, for he was remarkably neat 
in his drefs, and would wear his coat thread- 
bare without fpottmg it ; his hat was always 
fcnrfhed, his fhtcs gtefly, his wig niceJy curl- 
ed, and his ftockings without a wrfnkie. 
With fuch qualifications it was not very dif- 
ficult for him to gain the heart of MOfe Corn- 
fit, the only daughter of Mr. Cmfit Ac Con- 
fectioner. 

Ned fa one of thofc whofe happmefs mar- 
riage has encreafed. His wife had the fame 
difpofition with himfelf, and his method of 
life was very little changed, except that he 
Aifiniffed the lodgers from die firft floor, ?s& 
took the whole houfe into his own hands. 

Hft had already, by his parfimony, accu- 
mulated a confideraMe fum, to which the for- 
tune of his wife was now added. From this 
time he began to grafp at greater acquifitions, 

and 
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and ytas always ready* wkh money in his hand, 
to pick up the refute «f a Sale, or to buy the 
Stockof a Trader who retired from bufinefs. 
He foon added hi$ parlour to his (hop, and 
was obliged, a few months afterwards, to hire 
a warehouse. 

■ 

He /had now a Shop fplendidly and copi- 
*ufly f urfciihed with every thing that time had 
injured, or faft*jon had degraded, wkb frag- 
ments <4 tiffuw, odd yards of brocade, vaft 
bates of faded filk, and innumerable boxes of 
a**iqv*te4 ribbons* H« fliop w**$ , foon eel** 
brated through all quartern of *he town, a©4 
frequented by every form of oftentatious Po- 
verty, Every makl, whofe misfortu&e it was 
t* be <*Her tfcafl <her Lady, matched her gw* 
at Mr. Drugget's 5 and many* maiden who 
had p^fled a wu^er with her cunt in L*n<ku % 
dfffcfed th$ &iitf cf , *t tectum, with ch^ap 
friery which &r*qgtt ipd fopfriied, His {hop 
was often vifvted ia a morning by Ladies, who 
left their coaches in the next Areet, and crept 
though the Alley in linften .gowas, Ariy r 
j*£taows the rank of his tuftarqete by thek 
fa*&f«btt(V and. titoo bt finds; them unttik 

. . ling 
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ling to be feen, invites them up ftairs, or re- 
tires with them to the back window. 

I rejoiced at the ericreafing profperity of 
my friend, and imagined that as he grew rich, 
he was growing happy. His mind has par- 
taken the enlargement of his fortune. When. 
I ftepped in for the firft five years, I was wel- 
comed only with a {hake of the hand ; in the 
next period of hrs life, he beckoned acrofs 
the way for a pot of beer ; but, for fix years 
pail, he invites me to dinner * and, if he be* 
{peaks me the day before, never fails to regale 
me with a fillet of veal. 

His riches neither mad* him uncivil nor 
negligent : He rofe at the fame hour, attend- 
ed with the fame affiduity, and bowed with 
the feme gentlenefs. But for fome years he 
has been much inclined to talk of the fatigues 
of bufinefs, and the confinement of a fhop, 
and to wifh that he had been fo happy as to 
have renewed his uncle's leafe of a farm, that 
be might have lived without noife and hurry* 
in a pure air, in the artlefs fociety of honeft 
Villagers, and the contemplation of the works 
of nature* 

I SOON: 
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I soon discovered the caufe of my friend's 
Philofophy. He thought himfelf grown rich 
enough to have a lodging in the country, like 
the Mercers on Ludgate-hill> and was refolved 
to enjoy himfelf in the decline of life.' This 
was a revolution not to be made fuddenly. 
He talked three years of the pleafures of the 
country, but pafled every night over his own 
fhop. But at laft he refolved to .be happy, 
and hired a lodging in the Country, that he 
may Ileal fotne hours in the week from bufi- 
nefs ; for, fays he, when a man <ft^^Hk hi 
life he loves to entertain himfelf fomeW^Jkith 
his own though{ 




I was invi^HFthis feat of cmjet and con- 
templation among thofe whom wfr. Drugget 
confiders as his moft reputable friends, and 
defires to make the firft witnefles of his ele- 
vation to thehighefUignities of a Shopkeeper, 
I found hinr at* JJlington^ in a room wnich 
overlooked the high road, amufing himfelf 
with looking through the window, which the 
clouds of duft would not fuffer him to open. 
He embraced me, told me I was welcome 
into the Country, and aflced me, If I did 
not feel myfelf refreshed. He then defired 

that 
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that dinner might %e battened, for freft air 
always fbarpened his appetite, and ordered 
me a toaft and a glafe of wine after my walk. 
He told me much of the pleasure he found 
in retirement, and wondered what had kept 
him fo long out of the Country. After dinner 
company came in, and Mr, Drugpt again 
repeated the praifes of the Country, recom- 
mended the pleafnres of Meditation, and told 
them, that he had been all die morning at 
the iMndow, counting the carriages as they 
pai^^^^Eore htm. 




N° 17. fyturday, 




TfJ £ rainy weather which has contained 
the iaft month* is tfaid to have given 
great disturbance tp the in%ec4tt of baro- 
meters. The oraculous glafies have deceived 
their votaries $ thower has fucceeded fliower* 
though they predicted funfhine and dry ikies ; 
and by fatal confidence in thefe fallacious pro- 
mises, many coats have loft their gloft* and 
many curb been moifUa&d to flaccidit/. 

This 
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This is one of the diftrefles to whkh mor- 
tals fubje£fc themfelves by tbe pride of fpecu- 
lation. I had no part in this learned difap* 
poiatmcnt, who am content to credit mj 
fenfcs, and to believe that rain will IkMyAien 
the air blackens, and that the weather will 
be dry when the fun is bright. My caution 
indeed dpes not always preferve me from a 
fiiower. To be wet may happen to the ge- 
nuine Idler ) but to be wet in oppofition to 
Theory > can befal only the Idler that pre- 
tends to be bufy. Of thofe that fpin out life 
in trifles, and die without a memorial, many 
flatter themfelves with high opinions of their* 
own importance, and imagine that thejf am 
every day adding fome improvement to human 
life. To be idle and to be poor have always* 
been reproaches, and therefore every man en- 
deavours, with his utmoft care, to hide his 
poverty from others, and his Idlenefs from 
himfelf. 

Among thofe whom I never could perfuade 
toi?uijt themfelves with Idlers* <and who fpeak 
with indignation of my morning fleeps and 
no&uinal rambles ; one paffqs the day in 
catching fpiders, that he may count their, eyes 

with 
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with a microfcope ; another ere&s his head, 
and exhibits the duft of a marigold feparated 
from the flower with a dexterity worthy of 
Leeuwenhoeck himfelf. Some turn the wheel 
of Ele&ricity, fome fufpend rings to a load- 
ftone, and find that what they did yefterday 
they can do again to-day. Some regifter the ' 
changes of the wind, and die fuily convinced 
that the wind is changeable. 

There are men yet more profound, who 
have heard that twa colourlefs liquors may 
produce a colour by union, and that two cold 
bodies will grow hot if they are mingled : 
they mingle them, and produce the >effeft ex- 
pected, fay it is ftrange, and mingle them 
again. 

The Idlers that fport only with inanimate 
nature may claim fome indulgence ; if they 
are ufelefs they are ftill innocent : but there 
are others, whom I know not how to men- 
tion without more emotion than my love of 
quiet willingly admits. Among the inferior 
Profeflbrs of medical knowledge, is a race of 
wretches, whofe lives are only varied by va- 
rieties of cruelty \ whofe favourite amufement 

is 
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is to nail dogs to tables and open them alive; 
to try how long life may be continued in 
various degrees of mutilation, or with the 
excifion or laceration of the vital parts ; to 
examine whether burning irons are felt more 
acutely by the hone or tendon ; and whether 
the more lafting agonies are produced by poi- 
fon forced into the mouth or injedted into 
the veins. 

It is not without relu&ance that I offend 
the fenfibility of the tender mind with images 
like thefe. If fuch cruelties were not prac- 
tifed, it were to be defired that they fhould 
not be conceived ; but fince they are publifhed 
every day with oftentation, let me be allowed 
once to mention them, fince I mention them 
with abhorrence. 

M£AD has invidioufly remarked of Wood- 
ward, that he gathered (hells and ftones, and 
would pafs for a Philofopher. With preten- 
tions much ^tefs* 1 reafonable, the anatomical 
novice tears out the living bowels of an ani- 
mal, and ftiles himfelf Phyfician, prepares 
bimfelf by familiar cruelty for that proftffion 
which he is to exercife upon the tender and 

the 
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the helpfeft, upon feeble bodies and broken 
minds, and by which he has opportunities to 
extend his arts of torture, and continue thofe 
experiments upon infeney and age, which he 
has hitherto tried upon- cats and- dogs. 

What is alleged in defence of thefe hate-* 
fill pra£tices, every one knows ; but the truth 
is, that by knives, fire, and poifon, know- 
ledge is not always fought, and is very feldom 
attained. The experiments that have been 
tried, are tried again ; he that burned an ani- 
mal with irons yefterday, Will be willing to 
amufe himfelf with burning another to-mor- 
row. I know not, that by living difie&ions 
any difcovery has been made by which a fingle 
malady is more eafily cured. And if the 
knowledge of PKyfiology has been fomewhat 
encreafed, he furely buys knowledge dear, 
who learns the ufe of the lafteals at the ex- 
pence of his humanity. It is time that uni- 
versal resentment fhould arife againft thefe 
horrid operations, which terfi to harden the 
heart, extinguiih thofe fenfations which give 
man confidence in man, and- make the Phy- 
fician more dreadful than the gout or ftone. 
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To tfo IDLER. 

Sir, 

IT commonly happens to him who endea- 
vours to obtain diftin&ion by ridicule, or 
cenfure, that he teaches others to pra&ife his 
ewn arts againft himfelf; and that, after a 
ihort enjoyment of the applaufe paid to his 
fagacity, or of the mirth excited by his wit, m * 
he is doomed to fuffer the feme feverities of 
fcrutiny, to hear inquiry dete&ing his faults, 
and exaggeration (porting with his failings. 

The natural difcontent of inferiority will 
feldom fail to operate in fome degree of malice 
againft him, who profefles to fuperintend the 
conduct of others," efpecially if he feats himfelf 
uncalled in the chair of Judicature, and exer- 
cifes Authority by his own commii£oa f 

Vox. I. F Yoa 
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You cannot, therefore, wonder that your 
obfervations on human folly, if they produce 
laughter at one time, awaken criticifm at an- 
other ; and that among the numbers whom 
you have taught to feoff at the retirement of 
Drugget, there is one who offers his apology. 

« 
The miftake of your old friend is by no 

means peculiar. The public pleafures of far 

the greater part of mankind are counterfeit. 

Very few carry their philefophy to places of 

diverfion, or are very careful to analyfe their 

enjoyments. The general condition of life 

is fo full of "mifery, that we £re glad to catch 

delight without enquiring whence it comes, 

or by what power it is beftowed. 

The mmd is feldom quickened to very vi- 
gorous operations btet by pain, or the dread 
of pain. We do not difturb ourfelves with 
the deteflion of fallacies which do us no 
harm, nor willingly decline a pleafing effeft 
to inveftigate its caufe. He that is happy, 
by whatever means, defires nothing but the 
continuance of happinefs, and is no more 
follicitous to diftributehis ferifations into their 
proper fpecies, than the common gazer on 

the 
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the beauties of the fpring to feparate light 
into its original rays. 

Pleasure is therefore feldom fuch as it 
appears to others, nor often fuch as we repre- 
fent it to ourfelves. Of the Ladies that fpar- 
kle at a muflcal performance, a very fmall 
number has any quick fenfibility of harmoni- 
ous founds. But every one that goes has her 
pleafure. She has the pleafure of wearing 
fine cloaths, and of fhewing them, of out- 
shining thofe whom fhe fufpe&s to envy her ; 
fhe has the pleafure of appearing among other 
Ladies in a place whither the race of meaner 
mortals feldom intrudes, and of refle&ing that, 
in the converfations of the next morning, her 
name will be mentioned among, thofe that fat 
in the Srft row ; fhe has the pleafure of return- 
ing courtefies, or refufing to return them, of 
receiving compliments with civility, or reje£t» 
ing them with difdain. She has the pleafure 
of meeting fomeof her acquaintance, of guef- 
fing why the reft are abfent, and of telling 
them that fhe faw the opera, on pretence of 
inquiring why they would mifs it. She has 
the pleafure of being fuppofed to be pleafed 
with a refined amufement, and of hoping to 

Fa be 
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be numbered among the votreffes of harmony. 
She has the pleafure of efcaping for two hours 
the fuperiority of a filler, or the controul of 
a hufhand ; and from all thefe pleafures flie 
concludes that heavenly mufic is the balm 
of life. 

All affemblfcs of gaiety are brought toge- 
ther by motives of the fame kind. .The 
Theatre is not filled with thofe that know or 
regard the fkill of the Aftor, nor the Ball- 
room by thofe who dance, or attend to the 
Dancers. To all places of general refort, 
where the ftandard of pleafure is ere&ed, 
we run with equal eagernefi^ or appear- 
ance of eagernefs, for very different rea- 
sons. One goes that he may fay he has. 
been there, another becaufe he never miffes. 
This man goes to try what he can find, and 
that to difcover what others find. Whatever 
diverfion is coftly will be frequented by thofe 
who defire to be thought rich \ and whatever 
has, by any accident, become fafhionable, 
eafily continues its reputation, becaufe every 
one is afhamed of not partaking it. 

To every place of entertainment we go 
with expectation, and defire of being pleafed ; 

we 
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We meet others who are brought by the feme 
motives ; no one will be the firft to own the 
difappointment ; one fece reflects the {mile 
of another, till each believes the reft delighted, 
and endeavours to catch and tranfmit the cir- 
culating rapture. In time, all are deceived by 
thd*cheat to which all contribute. The fie- 
tion of happinefs is propagated by every 
tongue, and confirmed by every look, till at 
laft all profefs the joy which they do not feel, 
confent to yield to the general delufion ; and 
when the voluntary dream is at an end, lament 
that blifs is of fo fhort a duration. 

If Drugget pretended to pleafures, of which' 
he had no perception, or boafted of one amufe- 
ment where he was indulging another, what 
did he which is not dbne by all thofe who 
jead his ftory ? of whom fome pretend delight 
In cohverfation, only becaufe they dare not 
be alone ; fome praife the quiet of folitude, 
becaufe they are 'envious of fenfe and impati- 
ent of folly j and fome gratify their pride, by 
writing characters which expofe the vanity 
rflife. 

I -am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant. 
F 3 N° 19. 
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SOME of thofe ancient Sages that have ex- 
ercifed their abilities in the enquiry after 
the fupreme Good, have been of opinion, that 
the higheft degree of earthly happinefs is 
Quiet ; a calm repofe both of mind and body, 
undifturbed by the fight of folly or the npife 
of bufinefs, the tumults of public commotion, 
or the agitations of private intereft ; a ftate 
in which the mind has no other employ- 
ment, but to obferve and regulate her own 
motions, to trace thought from thought, 
combine one image with another, raife 
Syftems of Science, and form Theories of 
Virtue. 

To the Scheme of thefe folitary Specula- 
tes it has been juftly obje&ed, that if they 
are happy, they are happy only by being ufe- 
lefs. That mankind is one vaft republic, 
where every individual receives many benefits 

from 
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6*om the labour of others, which, by labour- 
ing in his turn for others, he; is obliged to 
repay ; and tha,t where the united efforts of 
.all are not able to exempt all from mifery, 
none have a right to withdraw from their 
talk of vigilance, or to be indulged in idle 
wifdom or folitarypleafures. 

It is common for Controvertifts, in the 
heat of difputation, to add one pofition to an- 
other till they reach Jhe extremities of 
knowledge, where truth and falfhood lofe 
their diftin&ion. Their admirers follow them 
to the brink of abfurdity, and then ftart back 
from each fide towards the middle point. So 
it has happened in this great difquifition. 
Many perceive alike the force of the contrary 
arguments, find quiet fhameful, and bufinefs 
-dangerous, and therefore pafs their lives be- 
tween them, in buttle without bufinefs, and 
in negligence without quiet. 

Amoko the principal names of this mode* 
rate fet is- that great Philosopher Jack Wbhler % 
whofe bufinefs keeps him in perpetual motion, 
and whofe motion always eludes his bufinefs ; 
who is always to do what he never does, who 

F 4 cannot 
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cannot ftand ftill becaufe he is wanted in an- 
other place, and who i» wanted in many 
places becaufe he ftays in none. 

Jack has more bufinefs than he can con* 
veniently tranfa& in one houfe, he has there- 
fore one habitation near Bow-Churchy and 
another about a mile diftant. By this inge- 
nious diftribution of himfelf between two 
houfes, "Jack has contrived to be found at nei- 
ther. Jac&'s trade is extenfive, and he has. 
many dealers ; his converfation is, fprightly* 
and he has many companions ; his difpofitiqrt 
is kind, and he has many friends. Jack nei- 
ther forbears pleafure for bufinefs, nor omits 
bufinefs for pleafure, but is equally . invifible 
to his friends and his cuftomers $ to him 
that comes with an invitation to a club, and 
to him that waits to fettle an account. 

When you call at his houfe, his Cleric tells 
you, that Mr. Whtrler was juft ftept out, but 
will be at home exactly at two; you wait at 
a Coffee-houfe till two, and then find that he 
has been at home, and is gone out again, but 
left word that he lhould be at the Half-moon 
Tavern at feven, where he hopes to meet you* 

At 
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At feven you go to the Tavern. At eight in 
comes Mr. WhirUr to tell you that he is glad 
to fee you, and only begs leave to run for a 
few minutes, to a Gentleman that lives near 
the Exchange, from whom he will return be- 
fore fupper can be ready. Away he runs to 
the Exchange, to tell thofe who are waiting for 
him, that he muft beg them to defer the bu- 
finefs till to-morrow, becaufe his time is come 
at the Half-mom. 

Jack's chearfulnefs and civility rank him 
among thofe whofe prefence never gives pain, 
and whom all receive with fondnefs and ca- 
reffes. He calls often on his friends, to tell 
them that he will come again tomorrow ; on 
the morrow he comes again to tell them how 
an unexpected fummons hurries him away^ 
When he enters a houfe, his firft declaration 
is, that he cannot fit down; and fo fhort are 
his vifils, that he feldom appears to have come 
for any other reafon but to fay, He muft go. 

The dogs' of Egypt', when thirft brings 
them to the Nile, are faid to run as they drink 
for fear of the Crocodiles. Jack Whirler al- 
ways dines at full fpeed. He enters, finds 

F 5, the 
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the family at table, fits familiarly down, and 
fills his plate ; but while the firft morfel is in 
his mouth, hears the clock ftrike, and rifes ; 
then goes to another houfe, fits down again, 
recollects another engagement ; .has only time 
to tafte the (btf p, makes a fhort excufe to the 
company, and continues thro* another ftreet 
his defultory dinner. 

Butt overwhelmed as he is with bufinefsw 
his chief defire is to have ftill more. Every 
new propofal takes poflefficta of his thoughts ; 
he foon ballances probabilities, engages in the 
proje&, brings it almoft to completion, and 
then forfakes it for another, which he catches 
with fome alacrity, urges with the fame 
vehemence, and abandons with the famfe 
coldnefs.' 

Every man may be obferved to have a 
certain ftrain of lamentation, fofne peculiar 
theme of complaint on which he dwdls in his 
moments of deje&ion. Jack's topic: of for- 
row, is the want of Time. Many an excel- 
lent defign languishes in empty theory for 
want of Time. For the omiffioh of any civili- 
ties, want of Time is his plea to others j for 

the 
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the negleft of any affairs, want of Time is his 
excufe to himfelf. That he wants Time he 
jEmcerely believes; for he once pined away 
many months with a lingering diftemper, for 
want of Time to attend his health. 

Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fa- 
tigue without proportionate advantage, be- 
caufe he does not confider that no man can fee 
all with his own eyes, or do all with* his own 



hands ; that whoever is engaged in multipli- 
city of bufinefs muft tranfa£t much by fubfti-. 
tution, and leave fomething to hazard ; and 
that he who attempts to do all, will wafte his 
life in dQing little* 
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THERE is jrio crime more infamous than 
the violation of Truth. It is apparent 
that men can be fecial beings no longer than 
they believe each other.. When fpeech is em- 
ployed only as the vehicle of falfhood,. every 
man muft difunite himfelf from others, inhabit 
'his own cave, and feek prey only for himfelf. 

Yet the law of Truth, thus facred and ne- 
ceffary, is broken without punifhment, with- 
out cenfure, in compliance with inveterate 
prejudice and prevailing paffions. Men are 
willing to credit what they wiih, and encou* 
rage rather thofe who gratify them with plea- 
fure, than thofe that inftrucT: them with fi- 
delity. 

For this reafon every Hiftorian difcovers 
bis country, and it is impoffible to read the 

different 
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different accounts of any great event, without 
a wifh that Truth had more power. over par- 
tial! ty» 

Amidst the joy of my countrymen for the 
acquisition of Louijbourg^ I could not forbear 
to confidfer how differently this revolution of 
American power is not only now mentioned 
by the contending nations, but will be repre- 
&n£ed by the Writers of another Century.. 

The Englijh Hifiorian will imagine himfelf 
barely doing juftice to Englijh virtue, when he 
relates the capture of Loui/bourg in the follow* 
ing manner*. 

u The Englijh had hitherto feeir, with 
great indignation, their attempts baffled and 
their force defied by an enemy, whom they 
confidered themfelves as intitled to conquer by 
the right of prescription, and whom many ages 
of hereditary fuperiority had taught them to 
defpife. Their Fleets were more numerous, 
and their Sjeamen. braver than thofe of France * 
yet they only. floated ufelefs on the Ocean, 
a^d the French derided them from their Ports. 
Misfortunes, as is ufual, produced difcontent, 

the 
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Let us now oppofe to this Englijh narra* 
tive the relation which will be produced, about 
the fame time* by the writer of the age of" 
Louis XV. 

" About this time the Englijh admitted to 
the conduft of affairs,, a Man Who undertook 
to iave- from deftru&ion. that ferocious and 
turbulent people, who, from the mean info- 
lence of wealthy Traders, and the lawlefs con<- 
iidence of fuccefsful Robbers, were now funk 
in defpair and.ftupified with horror. He call*- 
ed in the ffaips which had been difperfed over 
the Ocean to guard their Merchants, and fent 
a fleet and an army r in which almoft the 
whole ftrength of England was- comprifed, to 
fecure their pofleffiona in America^ which 
were endangered alike by the French arms 
and the French virtue. We had taken the 
Englijh fortrefles by force, and gained the 
Indian Nations by humanity. The Englijh). 
wherever they come, are fure to have the na-» 
tives for their enemies \ for the only motive 
of their fettlements is avarice, and the only 
confequence of their fuccef* is oppreffion-. In 
this war they afted like other Barbarians, and, 
with a degree of outrageous cruelty, which 
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the gentlenefs of our manners fcarce fuffers 
us to conceive, offered rewards by open pro* 
clamation to thofe who fhould bring in the 
fcalps of Indian women and children. A 
Trader always makes war with the cruelty of 
a Pirate. 

c< They, had long looked with envy and 
with terror upon the influence which the 
French exerted over all the Northern Regions 
of America by the poffeffion of Louijbourg^ a 
place naturally ftrong, and new fortified with 
fome flight outworks* They hoped to furprize 
the garrifon unprovided 5 but that fluggifh- 
nefs which always defeats their malice, gave 
us time to fend fupplies > and to ftation fhips 
for the defence of the harbour. They came 
before Louijbourg in June 9 and were for fome 
time in doubt whether they fhould land. But 
the Commanders, who had lately feen aa 
Admiral beheaded for not having done what 
he had not power to do, durft not leave the 
place unaflaulted. An Englijhman has no 
ardour for honour, nor zeal for duty j he nei- 
ther values glory nor loves his King ; but ba- 
lances one danger with another, and will 
fight rather than be hanged. They therefore 

landed, 
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landed, but with great lofs ; their Engineers 
had, in the Iaft war with the Frenth, learned 
fomething of the Military Sciences, and 
made their approaches with fufficient (kill ; 
but all their efforts had been without effect, 
had not a ball unfortunately fallen into the 
powder of one of our (hips, which communi- 
cated the fire to the reft, and by opening the 
paflage of the harbour, obliged the garrifon 
to capitulate;. Thus was Louijbourg ioft, 
and our troops marched out with the ad- 
miration of their enemies, who darft hardly 
think thegifelves matters of the place/' 
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To the IDLEJL 

Dear Mr. Idler, 

THERE is a (ptcits of mifery or of difeafe, 
for Which our language is commonly 
fuppofed to he without a name, but which I 
think is emphatically enough denominated 
Lifttiffkefsy and which is commonly termed, a 
want of fomething to do. 

Of the unhappinefs of this ftate I do not 
expeft all your readers to have an adequate 
idea. Many are overburthened with bufineft, 
and can imagine no comfort but in reft ; many 
have minds fo placid as willingly to indulge a 
voluntary lethargy 3 or fo narrow, as eafily to 
"be filled to their utmoft capacity. By thefe I 
flrtll not Be underftood, and therefore cannot 
be pitied. Thofc only will fympithize with 
mf complaint, wtoofe imagination* is xfkivt. 

', » and 
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and refolution weak, whofe defires are ardent* 
and whofe choice is delicate ; who cannot 
iatisfy themfelves with ftanding ftill, and yet 
cannot find a motive to direct their courfe. 

I was the fecond fori of a Gentleman^ 
whofe eftate was barely fufficient to fupport 
himfelf and his heir in the dignity of killing 
game. He therefore made ufe of the intereft 
which the alliances of his family afforded him, 
to procure me a poft in the Army- I palled 
fome years in the moil contemptible of all hu- 
man ftations,, that of a Soldier in time of 
Peace, I wandered with the regiment as the 
quarters were changed, without opportunity 
for bufinefs, tafte for knowledge, or money ft>F 
pleafure. Wherever Icame I was for fome time 
a ftranger without curioilty^ and' afterwards 
an acquaintance without friendfhip. Having 
nothing to hope in thefe places of fortuitous 
refidence, I refigned my conduct to chance ; 
I had no intention to offend, I had no ambi- 
tion to delight. 

I suppose every man is {hocked when he 

hears how frequently Soldiers are wiihing for 

. War* The wifli is not always fincere ; the 

greater 
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greater part are content with fleep and lace, 
and counterfeit an ardour which they do not 
feel ; but thofe who defire it moft, are neither 

» 

prompted by malevolence nor patriotifm ; they 
neither pant for laurels, nor delight in blood ; 
but long to be delivered from the tyranny of 
idlenefc, and reftored to the dignity of a£fciv* 
beings* 

I never imagined myfelf to have* more 
courage than other men, yet was often invo- 
luntarily wifhing for a war, but of a war at 
that time I had no profpedt ; and being ena- 
bled, by the death of an uncle, to live without 
my pay, I quitted the army, and refolved to 
regulate my own motions. 

• I was pleafed, for a while, with the novelty 
of independence, and imagined that I had now 
found what every man defires. My time was 
in my own power, and my habitation was 
wherever my choice fhould fix it. 1 amufed 
myfelf for two years, in pafling from place to 
place, and comparing one convenience with 
another; but being at Jaft afhamed of enquiry, 
and weary of uncertainty, I purchafed a houfe, 
3ad eftabjiihed my family. 

I NOW 
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I now expe&ed to begin to be happy, and 
was happy for a feort time, with that expec- 
tation. But I-foon perceived my fpirits to 
fubfide, and my imagination to grow dark,' 
The gloom thickened every day round me. I 
wondered by what malignant power my peace 
was blafted, till I discovered at laft that I had 
nothing to do. . 

Time with all its celerity, moves flowly to 
him, whofe whole employment is to watch 
its flight. I am forced upon a thoufand fliifts 
to enable me to endure the tedioufnefs of the 
day. I rife when I can fleep no longer, and 
take my morning walk ; I fee what I have feen 
before, and return. I fit down and perfuade 
myfelf, that I fit down to think, find it impof- 
fible to think without a fubje«St, rife up to en- 
quire after news, and endeavour to kindle in 
myfelf an artificial impatience for intelligence 
of events, which will never extend any confe- 
quence to me, but that a few minutes they ab- 
ftraft me from myfelf. 



When I have heard any thing that may 
gratify curiofity, I am bufied for a while, in 
running to relate it. I haften from one place 

of 
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of concourfe to another, delighted with my 
own importance, and proud to think that I 
am doing fomething > tho' I know that another 
hour would fpare my labour, 

I had once a round of vifits, which I paid 
very regularly, but I have now tired moft of 
my friends. When I have fat down I forget 
to rife, and have more than «once over-heard 
one afking another when I would be gone. 
I perceive the company tired, I obferve the 
miftrefs of the family whifpering to her fer- 
vants, I find orders given to put offbufinefs till 
to-morrow, I fee the watches frequently in- 
fpefted, and yet cannot withdraw to the vacu- 
ity of folitude, or venture myfelf in my own 
company. 

Thus burthenfome to myfelf and others, 
I form many fchemes of employment which 
may make my life, ufeful or agreeable, and 
exempt me from the ignominy of living 
by fufferance. This new courfe I have long 
defigned, but have not yet begun. The prfc* 
fent moment is never proper for the change* 
but there is always a time in view when all 
obftacles will be removed, and I fhall furprize 

all 
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all that know me with a new diftribution of my 
time. Twenty years have paft fince I have 
fefolved a complete amendment, and twenty 
years have been loft in delays. Age is coming 
upon me, and 1 fliould look bask with rage 
and defpair upon the wafte of life, but that I 
am now beginning in earneft to begin a re- 
formation. 

lam, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Dick Linger., 



N Q 22. Saturday, September 16. 



To the IDLER. 

Sir, 

AS I was paffing lately under one of the 
gates of this city, I was (truck with hor- 
ror by a rueful cry, which fummoned me t$ 
itmember the poor Debtors* 

The wifdom and juftice of the Englijb 
laws are, by Englijbmgn at leaft, loudly cele- 
brated | 
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brated ; but fcarcely the moft zealous admirers 
of our Inftitutions can think that law wife, 
which when men are capable of work, obliges 
them to beg ; or juft, which expofes the liberty, 
of one to the paffions of another. 

The profperity of a people is proportionate 
to the number of hands and minds ufefully 
employed. To the community fedition is a 
fever, corruption is a gangrene, and idlenefs 
an atrophy. Whatever body, and whatever 
fociety, waftes more than it acquires, muft gra- 
dually decay ; and every being that continues 
to be fed, and ceafes to labour, takes away 
fomething from the public ftock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in 
the floth and darknefs of a prifon, is a lofs to 
the nation, and no gain to the Creditor. For 
of the multitudes who are pining in thofe cells 
of mifery, a very fmall part is fufpe&ed of any 
fraudulent aft by which they retain what be* 
longs to others. The reft are imprifoned by 
the wantonnefs of pride, the malignity of re* 
venge, or the acrimony of difappointed ex- 
pectation. 

Vol.L G I* 
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If thofe, who thus rigoroufly cxtercife the 
power which the law has put into their 
hands, be ajjketl, why they continue to impri^- 
fon thofe whom they know to he. unable to pay 
them : One ytill anfwer, that his Debtor oitce 
lived better than himfelf 3 another, that his 
wife looked above her neighbours, and his 
children went in {ilk cloaths to the dancing 
fchool ; and another, that he pretended to he 
a joker and a wit. Some will reply, that if 
■they were in debt they fhould meet with the 
fame treatment ; fome, that they owe no more 
than they oan pay, and need 'therefore give *w> 
account of their a&ions. Some will confefs 
their refolutipn, that their Debtors (hall rot 
in jail $ and fome will difcover, that they 
hope, by cruelty, to -wring the payment from 
their friends. , 

The end of all civil regulations is to fecure 
private bappinefs from private malignity ; to 
keep individuals from the power of one ano- 
ther 9 but this end is apparently neglefted, 
when a man, irritated with lofs, is allowed to 
be the judge of his own caufe, and to aflign 
the punifhment of his own pain j .when the 

>. diftixvdion 
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diftindion between guilt and unhappinefs, 
.between cafualty and defign, is intrufted to 
eyes blind with intereft, to underftandings de- 
praved by refentment. 

Since Poverty is punifhed among us as a 
crime, it ought at leaft to be treated with the 
iame lenity as other crimes j the offender 
ought not to languifh at the will of him whom 
he has offended, but to be allowed fome ap- 
peal to the juftice of his country. There can 
be no reafon, why any Debtor fhould be im- 
prifoned, but that he may be compelled to 
payment ; and a term fhould therefore be fix- 
ed, in which the Creditor fhould exhibit his 
accufation of concealed property. If fuch 
property can be difcovered, let it be given to 
the Creditor ; if the charge is not offered, or 
cannot be proved, let the prifoner be difmiffed. 

Those who made the laws, have apparently 
fuppofed, that every deficiency of payment is 
the crime of the Debtor. But the truth is, 
that the Creditor always fhares the ad, and 
often more than fhares the guilt of improper 
truft. It feldom happens that any. man im- 
prifons another but for debts which he differed 

G 2 to 
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to be contra&ed, in hope of advantage to hint- 
felf, and for bargains in which he proporti- 
oned his profit to his Qwn opinion of the ha- 
zard ; and there is no reafon, why one fhould 
punifh the other, for a contract in which both 
concurred* 

Many .of the inhabitants of prifons may 
juftly complain of harder treatment. He that 
once owes more than he can pay, is often ob- 
liged to bribe his Creditor to patience, by en- 
creafing his debt. Worfe and worfe commo- 
dities, at a higher and higher price, are forced 
upon him ; he is impoverifhed by compulfive 
traffick, and at laft overwhelmed, in the com- 
mon receptacles of mifery, by debts, which, 
without his own confent, were accumulated 
on his head. To * the relief of this diftrefs, 
no other objection can be made, but that 
by an eafy difiblution of debts; fraud will 
be left without punifhment, and imprudence 
without awe, and that when infolvency 
(hall be no longer punifhaWe, credit will 
ceafe. 

The motive to credit, is the hope of ad- 
vantage. Commerce can never be at a ftop* 

while 
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while one man wants what another can fup- 
ply y and credit will never be denied, while 
it is likely to be repaid with profit. He that 
trufts one whom he defigns to fue, is crimi- 
nal by the adfc of truft ; the ceffation of fuch 
inildious traffick is to be defired, and no reafon 
can be given why a change of the law fhould 
impair any other. 

We fee nation trade with nation, where no 
payment can be compelled. Mutual conveni- 
ence produces mutual confidence, and the* 
Merchants continue to fatisfy the demands of 
each other, though they have nothing to dread 
but the lofs of trade. 

It is vain to cohtmue an institution, which 
experience fhews to be ineffe&ual. We have 
now imprifoned one generation of Debtors 
after another, but we do not find that their 
numbers leffen. We have now learned, that 
rafhnefs and imprudence will not be deterred 

* 

from taking credit ; let us try whether fraud 
and avarice may be more eafily reftrained 
from giving it 

I am, Sir, &c. 

G 3 N9 2* 
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N Q 23. Saturday, September^, 
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LIFE has no pleafure higher or nobler* than* 
that of Friendfliip. It is painful to con- 
ftdte* , that this fubliifie* enjoyrfiftnt may be im- 
paired or deftroyed by inttuirierabld caufes, an* 
that there is no human poflfcflloi* of which the 5 
duration is lefe certain, 

* 

Many have talked, in very exalted lan- 
guage, of the perpetuity of Friendfliip, of in- 
vinciMe Coftftawcy, and unamenable Kitfdrttfsj 
and fome examples have beeur feen of mm 
who have corttiirued faithful to their eariieft 
choifce, and whofe afte&ior* has predominat- 
ed over changes of fortune, and contrariety of 
opinion. 

But thefe inftances are memorable, becaufo 
they are rare. The Friendfhip which i$ ttf 
be pra&ifed or expected by common mortals, 
muft take its rife from mutual pleafure, and 

mull 
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muft end when the power ceafes of delighting 
each, other* 

Many accident* therefore may happen, by 
which the ardour of kindnefs will be abated, 
without criminal bafenefs or contemptible in- 
conflancy on either part. To give pleafure 
* is not always in our power ; and little does 
he know himfelf, who believes that he can be 
always able to receive it. 

Those who would gladly pais their days 
together may* be feparated by the different 
courfe of their affairs ; and Friendship, like 
Lore, is deftroyed by long ahfence, though it 
may beencreafed by fhort inttrmiffions. What 
we have miffed long enough to want it, we' 
value more when it is regained; but that which 
has been loft till it is forgotten, will be found 
at laft with little gladnefs, and with ftiUiefs, 
if a fubftitute has fuppliedVthe place. A man, 
deprived of the companion to whom he ufed 
,to open his bofom, and with whom he fhared 
the hours of ltifure and merriment, feels the 
day at firft hanging heavy on him 5 his difficul- 
ties opprefe, and his doubts diftraffc him ; he 
fee* time' come aod go without his wonted 

G 4 gratifi* 
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gratification, and all is fadnefs within and fo- 
litude about him. But this uneafinefs never 
lafts long, neceffity produces expedients, new 
amufements are difcovered, and new conver- 
fation is admitted. 

No expe&ation is more frequently difap- 
pointed, than that which naturally arifes in 
the mind, from the profpe& of meeting an old 
Friend, after long reparation. We expe& 
the attra&ion to be revived, and the coalition 
to be renewed j no man confiders how much 
alteration time has made in himfelf, and very 
few enquire what effe&it has had upon others* 
The firft hour convinces them, that the plea~ 
fure, which.they have formerly enjoyed, is for 
ever at an end ; different fcenes have made 
different imprejfions, the opinions of both are 
changed, and that ftmilitude of manners and 
fentiment is loft, which confirmed them both 
in the approbation of themfelves. 

Friendship is often deftroyed by oppofi- 
tion of intereft, not only by the ponderous and 
vifible intereft, which the defire of wealth and 
greatnefg forms and maintains, but by a thou- 
sand fecret and flight competitions, icarcely 

known 
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known to the mind upon which they operate. 
There is fcarcely any man without fome fa- 
vourite trifle which he values above greater 
attainments, fome defire of petty praife which 
he cannot patiently fuffer to be fruftrated. 
This minute ambition is fometimes crofled 
before it is known, and fometimes defeated by 
wanton petulance; but fuch attacks are fel- 
dom made without the lofs of Friendfhip ; for 
whoever has once found the vulnerable part 
will always he feared, and the refentment 
will burn on in fecret of which fhame hinders 
the difcovery. 

This, however, is a flow malignity, which 
a wife man will obviate as inconfiftent with 
quiet, and a good man will reprefs as contrary 
to virtue ; but human happinefs is fometimes 
violated by fome more fudden ftrokes. 

A dispute begun in jeft, upon a fubjefl: 
which a moment before was on -both parts re- 
garded with carelefs indifference, is continued 
by the defire of conqueft, till vanity kindles 
into rage, and oppofition rankles into enmity. 
Againft this hafty mifchief I know not what 
Security can be obtained ; men will be fome- 

G 5 times 
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times filrprized into quarrehj ahd th6ugh the^ 
rriight Both: haffen to recbnfciKatidh, as foon 
as their furnulthad fubfldeef,-yei two minds wHI 
feldorri be found together, which can at once 
fubdue their diffconrent, or immediately enjojr 
iht iRVeets of peace, without remembering the 
W6unds of the conflict. 

Friendship has other enemies. Sufpici- 
on is always hardening the cautious, and Dif- 
guff repelling the delicate. Very flender dif- 
ferences will fomethnes part fhtofe whorh long 
reciprocation of civility or beneficence has li- 
nked. Lanelove and Ranger retired into the 
country to enjo^ the company of each other, 
ind returned m fix weeks cold ahd petulant ; 
Ranger** pleafure was to walk in the fields, 
ind Lorielove's to fit' in a bower ; each had 
complied with the other in his turn, and each 
was angry that compliance had been exa&ed. 

The rrroft fatal difeafe of Friendfhip is gra- 
dual decay, or"diflike hourly enrreafed by* 
caufes too flender for complaint, and too nu- 
merous for removal. Thofe who are angry* 
may be reconciled ; thofe who have been in- 
jured may receive a recompence 5 but^ when 

the 
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the define of pleafing and wiflingnefs to be 
pleafed is filently diminilhed, the renovation 
of Friendship is hopelefs ; as, when the vital 
powers fink into languor, there is no longer 
Miy ufe of the Phyfidaii. 
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N? 24. Saturday \ September 30. 

WHEN man fees one of the inferior 
creatures perched upon a tree, or bafk- 
ing in the funihine, without any apparent 
endeavour or purfuit, he often alks hioafelf, or 
hk companion, On what that animal can he 
fitppofedio be thinking f ' 

Of this queftiqn, fince neither bird nor bead: 
•can anlwer it, we muft be content to live 
without the resolution* We know not how 
much the brutes recoiled! of the paft, or an- 
ticipate of the future ; what power they have 
of comparing and preferring j or whether their 
faculties may not reft in motionlefs indifferr 
sence, till they are moved by the ,prefence of 

G 6 their 
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their proper obje&, or ftimulated to a& bjr 
. -corporal fenfations. 

I am the lefs inclined to thefe fuperfluous 
inquiries, becaufe I have always been able to 
find fufficient matter for curiofity in my own 
fpecies. It is ufelefs to go far in queft of that 
which may be found at home ; a very narrow 
circle of obfervation will fupply a fufficient 
number of men and women, who might be 
afked with equal propriety, On what they can 
bt thinking? 

It is reafonable to believe, that Thought* 
like every thing elfe, has its caufes and effe&s ; 
that it muft proceed from fomething known, 
done, or fuffered ; and muft produce fome 
a&ion or event. Yet how great is the num- 
ber of thofe in whofcv minds no fource of 
Thought has ever been opened, in whofe life 
no confeqnence of Thought is ever difcover- 
ed; who have learned nothing upon which 
they can reflect ; who have neither fecn nor 
felt any thing which could leave its traces on 
the memory ; who neither forefee nor defire 
-any change of their condition, and have 

therefore 
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therefore neither fear, hope, nor defign, and 
yet are fuppofed to be thinking beings. 

To every a& a fubjeft is required. He that 
thinks, muft think upon fomething. But tell 
me, ye that pierce deepeft into Nature, ye 
that take the wideft furveys of life, inform 
me, kind Shades of Mcdbranche and of 
Locke^ what that fomething can be, which 
excites and continues Thought in Maiden 
Aunts with fmall fortunes -, in younger Bro- 
thers that live upon Annuities ; in Traders re* 
tired from Bufinefs : in Soldiers abfent from 
their Regiments, or in Widows that have no 
Children ? 

Life is commonly confidered as either 
a&ive or contemplative $ but furely this di- 
vifion, how long foever it has been received, 
is inadequate and fallacious. There are 
mortals whofe life is certainly not adive, for 
they do neither good nor evil, and whofe life 
cannot be properly called contemplative ; for 
they never attend either to the condu£t of men, 
or the works of Nature, but rife in the morn- 
ing, look round them till night in carelefs ftu- 

pidity* 
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pidity, go to bed anil deep, and rife again in 
the morning. 

It has been lately a celebrated qtie&ion in 
Ike fehools of ph&ofopby* Winther tke Stmlak- 
tvays thinks ? Some have defined the Sou) to 
lie the ftnuer of tUniing ; concluded that its 
effencc confifts in «& j that if it ihould ceafe 
to ad, it would ceafe to be ; and tsfcat cefiatioR 
of Thought is brat another name for ottiit&t'- 
«n of mind. This argument is fubtle, bat 
not coftciufive ; beeaufe it fuppofes, what cuh 
awt be proved, that the natureof mmd is pro- 
perly defined. Others affe& to difdain f»b- 
tilty, when fubtilty will not ferve their pm> 
pofe, and appeal to daily experience. We 
rpend ntanyhoors., they fay, ijafleesp, without 
the leaft remembrance of any thoughts which 
then parTed in our minds ; and fince we can 
only by our own confeioufnefs be fure that we 
think, why fhoulet we imagine that we have 
Jiad thought of which no confeiauiiaefs re- 
mains ? 

THrs argument, which appeals to experi- 
ence, may from experience be confuted. We 
everyday do fomething which we forget when 

it 
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it is done, and know to havti been done onty 
by confequence. The waking hours ate not 
denied to have been pafled in Thought, yet 
he that fhall endeavour to recollecT: on one day 
the ideas of the former, will only turn tfcetye 
of reflection upon vacancy ; he will find, that the 
greater part is irrevocably vanished, and won- 
der how the moments could come and go, and 
leave fo little behind them* 

To dHfeover only that tfre arguments cm 
bdth fides are defedive, and to throw back 
the tenet into its former uncertainty, w the 
fpart of wanton or malevolent Scepticifin, de- 
lighting to fee the fons of Fhilofophy at work 
upon a talk which never can be finifhed ; at va- 
riance on a queftion that can never be decided. 
I {hall fuggeft an argument, hitherto overlpoked, 
which may perhaps determine the controversy. 

If it be impoflible to think without mate- 
rials, there muft neceflarily be minds that do 
.not always think ; and whence fhall we fur- 
nilh materials for the meditation of the Glut- 
ton between his Meals, of the Sportfman in 
a rainy Month, of the Annuitant between 
the days of quarterly payment, of the Poli- 
tician 
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tician when the mails are detained by contra- 
ry winds* 

But how frequent foever may be the ex- 
amples of exiftence without. Thought, it is 
certainly a ftate not much to be defired. He 
that lives in torpid infenfibility, wants nothing 
of a carcafe but putrefa&ion. It is the part 
of every inhabitant of the earth to partake tfie 
pains and pleafures of his fellow Beings ; and, 
as in a road . through a • country defart and 
uniform, the traveller languifhes for want of 
amufement, fo the paffage of life will be te- 
dious and irkfome to him who does kdt be- 
guile it by diveffified ideas. 
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N° 25. Saturday, ' Ottober 7. 



To the IDLER. 

•Sir, 

€ T AM a very conftant frequenter of the 
A < Playhoufe, a place to which 1 fuppofe 

* the Idler not much a ftranger, fince he can 

* have no where elfe fo much entertainment, 
with fo little concurrence of his own endea- 
vour. At all other afTemblies, he that comes 

€ to receive delight, will be expected to give 

* it ; but in the Theatre, nothing is neceflary 

* to the amufement of two hours, but to fit 

* down and be willing to be pleafed. 

* The laft week has offered two new 
4 A&ors to the town. The appearance and 

* retirement of A£tors, are the great events of 
€ the theatrical world ; and their firft per- 
€ formances fill the pit with conjecture and 

* prognoftication, as the fjrft aftions of a new 
4 Monarch agitate nations with hope or fear. 

• What 
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c What opinion J have formed ofthefu- 
1 ture excellence of thefe candidates for dra- 

* matic glory, it is not neceflary to declare. 
c Their entrance gave me a higher and nohler 

* pleafure than any borrowed character can 

* afford. I faw the ranks of the. Theatre 

* emulating each other in candour and hu- 

* manity, and contending, who fliould moft 

* effectually afiift the ftruggles of endeavour, 
" difflpat* the blitfh of diffidence, and ftill the- 

* flutter of timidity. 

$ This behaviour is fuch as become* a peo- 
*• pie, too tender to reprc& thofe who wifl* to 
c pleafe, too generous to intuit thofe who can 

* make no- reftftance. A public Performer is 
s ft> much in the power of fpe£tators» that alt 
-« unneeeflary feverity is retrained by that 
4 general law of humanity which forbids us to 

* be cruel where there is nothing to be feared. 

* In every new Performer fomething muflr 
€ be pardoned. No matt can, by any force of 

* refolution-, fecure to himfelf the full poffef- 

* fion of his own powers, under the eye of a 

* large aflfembly. Variation of gefture, and 

* flexion 
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* flexion of voice, are to be obtained only by 

* experience. 

4 There is nothing for which fuch num- 

* bers think themfelves qualified as for thea- 

* trical exhibition. Every human being has 
' an a£tion graceful to his own eye, a voice 
' mufical to his own ear, and a fenfibHity* 

* which- Nature forbids him to know that any 
€ other bofom ean excel. An art in which- 
4 fuch uttmbers fancy tfcemfelves excellent^ 

* and which the Public liberally rewards, 
c wiH excite many competitors, and in many- 

* attempts there muft be many mifcarriages. 

c The care of the Critic fhould be to 
1 diftinguife error from inability, faults of m- 

* experience from defefts of nature. Action 

* Irregular aad turbulent may be reclaimed; 

* vociferation vehement and confufed may 
4 be retrained and modulated ; the ftalk of 

* the tyrant may become the gait of a man ; 
4 the yell of inarticulate drftrefa may be re- 

* duced to human lamentation. All thefe 
< faults fhould be for a time overiookedi and 

* afterwards cenfured with gerrtlenefs and 

* candour. But if in an A&or there appears an 

* utter 
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* utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equality, 
' a ftupid languor, a torpid apathy, the great- 

* eft kindnefs that can be fhewn him, is a 

* fpeedy fentence ofexpulfion. 

lam, Sir, &c* 

The plea, which my Correfpondent has 
offered for young A&ors, I am very far from 
wifhing to invalidate. I always confidered 
thofe combinations which are fometimes form- 
ed in the Playhoufe as adts of fraud or of 
cruelty ; he that applauds him who does not 
deferve praife, is endeavouring to deceive the 
public j he that hiffes in malice or fport, i& 
an oppreflbr and a robber. 

But furely this laudable forbearance might 
be juftly extended to young Poets. The art 
of the Writer, like that of the Player, is at- 
tained by flow degrees. The power of diftin- 
guifhing and difcriminating comic characters, 
or of filling Tragedy with poetical images, 
niuft be the gift of Nature, which no inftruc- 
tion nor labour can fupply; but the art of 
dramatic difpofition, the contexture of the 
fcenes, the oppoil tion of characters, the invo-* 
Uition of the plot, the expedients of fufpenfion, 

and 
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and the ftratagems of furprize, are to be learn- 
ed by practice ; and it is cruel to difcourage 
a Poet for ever, becaufe he has not from ge- 
nius what only experience can beftow. 

Life is a ftage. Let me likewife follicit 
candour for the young Aftor on the ftage of 
life. They that enter into the world are too 
often treated with unreafonable rigour by thofe 
that were once as ignorant and heady as them- 
felves, and diftinflion is not always made be- 
tween the faults which require fpeedy and 
violent eradication, and thofe that will gra- 
dually' drop away in the progreflion of life. 
Vicious folicitations of appetite, if not check- 
ed, will grow more importunate, and mean 
arts of profit or ambition will gather ftrength 
in the mind if they are not early fuppreffed. 
But miftaken notions of fuperiority, delires of 
ufelefs fhow, pride of little accomplifhmente, 
and all the train of vanity, will »be brufhed 
away by the wing of time. 

Reproqf mould not exhauft its power 
upon petty failings ; let it watch diligently a- 
gainft the incurfion of vice, and leave foppery 
and futility to die of themfelves. 

N9 26. 
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Mr. Idler, 

IN E V E R thought that I (hould write any 
thing to be printed ; hut . having lately 
feen your firft Eflay, which was fent down 
into the. kitchen, with a great bundle of Ga- 
zettes and ufelefs papers, I find that you are 
willirig to admit any correfpondent, and there- 
fore hope you will not reject me. If you 
4»ubli(h my letter, it may encourage otters, in 
the fame condition with myfelf, to tell their 
Stories, which may be perhaps as ufeful as 
thofe of great Ladies. 

I am a poor girl. I was bred in the coun- 
try at a charity fchool, maintained by the 
contributions of wealthy neighbours. The 
Ladies our Patronefies vifited us from time to 
time, examined how we were taught, andfaw 
that our cloaths were clean. ^W^ lived hap- 
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pily enough, and were inftr lifted to be thank- 
ful to thofe at whofe coft we were educated. 
I was always the favourite of my Miftrefs 5 
ihe ufed to call me to read and fliew my copy- 
book to all Grangers, who never difmifled me 
without commendation, and very feldom with- 
out a Shilling. 

At laft the chief of our Subfcribers having 
paffed a winter in London^ came dawn full of 
an opinion new and ftrange to the whole 
country. She held it little lefe than criminal 
to teach poor girls to read and write. They 
who sure born to poverty, fliefaid, are born to 
ignorance, and will work the harder the lefs 
they know. She told her friends, thatXonchn 
was in confufion by the infolence of fervants, 
that fcarcely a wench was to be gptfjg #U 
work, fince education had made fuck numbers 
of fine Ladies, that no body would now accept 
a lower title than that of a Waiting Maid, 
or fomething that might qualify her to wear 
laced ihoes and long ruffles, and to fit at work 
in the parlour window. But fhe was refolved, 
for her part, to fpoil no more girls ; thofe 
who were 1 to live by their hands Should neither 
rea4 nor write out of her pocket j *the world 

was 
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was bad enough already, and fhe would hzvt 
no part in making it worfe. 

She was for a fhort time warmly oppofed ; 
but flie perfevered in her notions, and with* 
drew her fttbfcription. Few liften without a 
defire of convi&ion to thofe who advife them 
to fpare their money. Her example and her 
arguments gained ground daily, and in lefs 
than a year the whole parifh was convinced, 
that the nation would be ruined if the children 
of the poor were taught to read and write. 

Our fchool was now diflblved; my mif- 
trefs kifled me wfcen we parted, and told 'me, 
that, being old and helplefs, fhe could not af-- 
lift me, advifed me to feek a fervice, and 
charged me not to forget what I had learned. 

My reputation for fcholarfhip, which had 
hitherto recommended me to favour, was, by 
the adherents to the new opinion, confidered 
as a crime j and, when I offered myfelf to any 
miftrefs, I had no other anfwer than, Sure, 
cbild 9 you would not work\ hard work is not fit 
for a penwoman-y a fcrubbing-brujh would fpoil 
your bandy child / . , 

I COUXrD 
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I could not live at home : and while I 
was confidering to what I fhould betake me t 
one of the girls, who had gone from our 
fchool to London^ came down in a filk gown, 
and told her acquaintance how well (he lived, 
what fine things (he faw, and what great wages 
lhe received. I refolved to try my fortune, 
and took my paflage in the next week's wag- 
gon to London. I had no fnares laid for me 
at my arrival, but came fafe to a fifter of my 
miftrefe, who undertook to get me a place. 
She knew only the families of mean Tradef- 
men ; and I, having no high opinion of my 
own qualifications, was willing to accept the 
firft offer. 

My firft Miflxefs was wife of a work- 

• * * * 

in& Watchmaker, who earned more than 
was fufficient to keep his family in de- 
cency and plenty; but it was their conftant 
pra&ice to hire a chaife on Sunday, and fpend 
half the wages of the week on Richmond-Hill ; 
of Monday he commonly lay half in bed, and 
Jfpent the other half in merriment ; Tue/day 
and Wednefday confumed the reft of his money ; 
and three days every week were paffed in ex- 
tremity of want by us whQ were left at home, 
Vol, Ii H while 
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while my Mafter lived on truft at an alehoufe. 
You may be fure that of the fufferers the maid 
fuffered moft, and I left them, after three 
months, rather than be ftarvedv 

I was then maid to a Hatter's wife. There 
was no want to be dreaded, for they lived in 
perpetual luxury. My miftrefs was a diligent 
woman, and rofe early in the morning to fet 
the journeymen to work ; my Mafter was a 
man much beloved by his neighbours, and fat 
at one club or other every night. I was ob- 
liged to wait on my Mafter at night, and on 
my Miftrefs in the morning. He feldom 
came home before two, and fhe rofe at five. 
I could no more live without fleep than with- 
out food, and therefore entreated them to look 
cut for another fervant. 

My next removal was to a Linen Draper's, 
who had fix children. My Miftrefs, when I 
firft entered the houfe, informed me, that I 
muft never contradict the children, nor fuffer 
them to cry. I had no defire to offend, and 
readily promifed to do my beft. But when I 
gave them their breakfaft, I could not help all 
firft j when I was playing with one in my lap, 

Iivas 
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I was forced to keep the reft in expectation. 
That which was not gratified always refented 
the injury with a loud outcry, which put my 
Miftrefs in a fury atme, and procured fugar 
plums to the child. I could not keep fix 
children quiet, who were bribed to be clamo- 
rous, and was therefore difmifled, as a girl 
boneft, but not good-natured. 

I then lived with a couple that kept a 
petty fliop of Remnants - and Cheap Linen. 
I was qualified to make a bill, or keep alx>ok ; 
and being therefore 9ften called, at a bufy 
time, to ferve the cuftomers, ekpe&ed that I 
lhonld now be happy, in proportion as I was 
ufeful. But my Miftrefs appropriated every 
day part of the profit to fome private ufe, and, 
as {he grew bolder in her theft, at laft deduc- 
ed fuch fums, that my Matter began to wonder 
how he fold fo much, and gained fo little. 
She pretended to affift his enquiries, and be- 
gan, very gravely, to hope that Betty was 
boneft y and yet thofe Jharp girls mere apt to be 
light fingered. You will believe that I did not 
ftay there much longer. 

The reft of my ftory I will tell you in an* 
ether letter, and only beg to be informed, in 

H 2 fane 
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fome paper, for which of ray places, except 
perhaps the laft, I was difqualified* by mjr 
(kill in reading and writing* 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
Betj^y Broom. 



rf*M^M>Midfat| 



N° 2j. Saturday, Oftober 21. 

IT has been the endeavour of all thofe whom 
the world has reverenced for fuperior wif- 
dom, to perfuade man to be acquainted with 
himftlf, to learn his own powers and his own 
We&knefs, to obferve by what evils he i« moft 
dangeroufly befet, and by what temptations 
moft eafily overcome. 

This counfel has been often given with fe- 
rious dignity, and often received with ap* 
pearance of eonviflion ; bat, as very few can 
fearch deep into their own minds without 
meeting what they wifli to hide from them- 
felves, fcarce any man perfifts in cultivating 
fuch difagreeabk acquaintance, but draws the 

veil 
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veil again between his eyes and his heart, 
leaves his paffions and appetites as he found 
them, and advifes others to look into them- 
felves. 

This is the common refult of enquiry even 
among thofe that endeavour to grow wifer or 
better, but this endeavour is far enough from 
frequency 5 the greater part of the multitudes 
that fwarm upon the earth, have never been 
difturbed by fuch uneafy curiofity, but deliver 
themfelves up to bufinefs or to pleafure, plunger 
into tha current of life, whether placid or 
turbulent, and pafs on from one point of 
profpe£t to another, attentive rather to any 
thing than the ftate of their minds ; fatisfied, 
at an eafy rate, with an opinion that they are 
no worfe than others, that every man muft 
mind his own intereft, or that their pleafures 
hurt only themfelves, and are therefore ao 
proper fubje&s of cenfure. 

Some, however, there are, whom the in- 
'trufion of fcruples, the recolle<SHon of better 
notions, or the latent reprehenfion of good 
examples, will *not fufier to live entirely con- 
tented with their -own conduit j thefe are 

H 3 forced 
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forced to pacify the mutiny of reafon with 
fair prpmifes, and quiet their thoughts with 
defigns of calling all their actions to review, 
and planning a new fcheme for the time to 
come. 

There is nothing which we eftimate fo 
fallacioufly as the force of our own resoluti- 
ons, nor any fallacy which we fo unwillingly 
and tardily detect. He that has refolved a 
thoufand times, and a thoufand times deferted 
his own purpofe, yet fuflers no abatement ©f 
his confidence, but ftill believes himfelf his 
own mafter, and able, by innate vigour of 
foul, to prefe forward to his end, through all 
the obftructions that inconveniences or de- 
lights can put in his way* 

» That this miftake (hould prevail for a 
time is very natural. When conviction is 
prefent, and temptation out of fight, we do 
not eafily conceive how any reafonable being 
can deviate from his true iatereft. What 
ought to, be done while it yet hapgs only ki 
fpeculation, is fo plain and certain, that there 
is no place for doubt ; the whole foul yields 
itfelf to the predominance of truth, and rea- 
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Jily determines to do what, when the time of 
aftion comes, will be at laft omitted. 

I believe moft men may review all the 
lives that have pafled within their obfervatioa, 
without remembering one efficacious refolution, 
or being able to tell a Tingle inftance of a 
courfe of practice fuddenly changed in con- 
sequence of a change of opinion, or an efta- 
blifhment of determination. Many indeed 
alter their condud, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty, but they commonly varied 
imperceptibly from themfelves, followed the 
train of external caufes, and rather fuffered re- 
formation than made it. , 

It is not uncommon to charge the difference 
between promrfe and performance, between 
jftofeifion and reality, upon deep defigh and 
ftudied deceit ; but the truth is, that there is 
very little hypocrify in the world j we do not 
fo often endeavour or wifh to impofe on others 
as on ourfelves; we refolve to do right, we 
hope to keep our refolutions, we declare them 
to confirm our own hope, and fix our own 
inconftancy by calling witneffes of our ac- 
tions ; but at laft habit prevails, and thofe 

H 4 whom 
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whom we invited to our triumph, kugh at 
our defeat. 

Custom is commonly too ftrong for. the 
ffioft refolute refolver, though furmflied for the 
aflault with all the weapons of Phtlofophy. 
" He that endeavours to free himfelf from in ill 
habit, fays Bacon^ muft not change too much 
at a time, left he fliould be difco'uraged by dif- 
ficulty ; nor too little, for then he will make 
but flow advahces." This is a precept which 
may be applauded in a book, but will fail in 
the trial, in which every change will be found 
too great or too little. Thofe who have been 
able to conquer habit, are like thofe that are 
fabled to have returned from the realms of 
PlutQ : 

Paud, quos aquus amavit 
Jupiter, atque ardens evextt ad athera toirtus. 

They are fufficient to give hope but not fecu- 
'rity, to animate the conteft bat not to prdmife 
Yi&ory. 

Those who 'are in thetywer of evil habits, 
muft conquer them as they can, and conquer- 
ed they muft be, or neither wifdom nor hap- 
pinefs can be attained ; but thofe who are not 

yet 
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yet fubjeft: to their influence, may, by timely 
caution, preferve their freedom ; they may 
effectually refolve to efcape the tyrant, whom 
theyjwill very vainly refolve to conquer. 






N Q a8. Saturday* O Sober 28. 

/ 

To the IDLER. 

"Sir, 

tc TT i« very eafy for a. man "Who fits idle at 
■^ home, and has no body to pleafe but him- 
fdlf, to ridicule or to cenfure the common 
pra&ices of mankind ; and thofe who have 
no prefent temptation to break the rules of 
. propriety, may applaud his judgment, and 
join^n his merriment ; but let the Author or 
his Readers mingle with common life, they 
will find themfelves irrefiftihly. borne away by 
the ftream of cuftom, and tnuft Submit, after 
they have laughed at others, to give. others the 
fame opportunity of laughing at them. 

" There is no paper publifhed by the 
. idkr which Irhave read with more approbati- 

H 5 . on 
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on than that which cenfures the praftice of 
recording vulgar Marriages in the News-pa- 
pers. I carried it about in my pocket, and 
read it to all thofe whom I fufpe&ed of having 
publiflied their Nuptials, or of being inclined 
to publiih them, and fent tranfcripts of it to 
.' all the couples that tranfgrefled your precepts 
for the next fortnight. I hoped that they 
were all vexed, and pleafed myfelf with ima- 
gining their mifery, 

* c But fliort is the triumph of malignity, 
I was married laft week to Mifs Mohair, the 

• daughter of a Salefman; and at my firft ap- 
pearance after the wedding night, was afked 
by my Wife's Mother, whether I had fent 
our marriage to the Advertiferf I endeavour- 
ed to fhew how unfit it was to demand the 
attention of the Publkk to our domeftick af- 
fairs ; but fhe told me, with great vehemence, 
" That ihe would not have it thought to be 
" a ftofen match ; that the blood of the Mo- 
" hairs (hould . never be difgraced ; that her 
" Hufband had ferved all -the ParMh Offices 
"•but one ; that Ihe had lived five and thirty 
" years at the fame hottfe, had paid every 

-".body twenty fhillings in the pound, and 

would 
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<c would have me know, tho* flie was not as 
" fine and as flaunting as Mrs. Ginghutn the 
•*« Deputy's wife, (he was not afhamed to tell 
Xi her name, and would fhew her face with 
<c , the beft of them, and fince I had married 
" her Daughter-—" At this inftant entered 
my Father in Law, a grave man, from whom 
I expe&ed fuccour ; but upon hearing the cafe 
he told me, " That it would be very impru- 
" dent to mifs fuch an opportunity of adver- 
*< tiling my ihop ; and that when notice was 
given of my marriage, many of my Wife's 
friends would think themfelves obliged to 
• €C be my Cuftomers." I was lubdued by cla- 
mour on one fide, and gravity on the other, 
and fh all be obliged to tell the town, that 
three days ago 9 Timothy Mufhroom, an emi- 
nent Oilman in Sea-Coal Lane, was married 
io Mifs Polly Mohair of Lothbury, a beauti* 
ful young Lady with a large fortune. 

I am, Sir, &c." 






xc 



Sir, 



■" T AM the unfortunate Wife of the Oro- 

-■» cer whofe letter you publiflied about ten 

weeks ago, in which he complains, like a 

ibrry fellow, that I loiter in the fhop with my 

-H 6 needle- 
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xieedle-work in my hand, and that 1 1 oblige 
him to take me out on Sundays, and keep'a 
'Girl to look after the Child. Sweet Mr. 
- TdUr y if you did but know-all, you would gitfc 
'no encouragement to fuch an unreafonaMe 
! grumbler. I' Mought l him three 'hundred 
r pounds, Mrhkh fct him up in a fliop, aitd 
bought- in a ftock on which with good ma- 
nagement we ' might live coriifortably ; but 
now I hfcve: given him a fliop, I am forced to 
watch him and the ffiop too. ' I will tell you, 
Mr. Idler, howitis. There is an Alehotrie 
ovfer the way with a Ninepin Alley, to r whi£h 
he is fure to fun when I turn my back, arid 
there lofes.his money,, for he plays at "nine- 
pins as he does : every thing elfe. While he 
is at this favourite fport,' he fets T a dirty Bdy 
to watch his door, and tall him to his cuftom- 
ers, but he is long in coming, and fo rude 
when he comes, that our Cuftom falls off e- 
very day. 

* c Those who cannot govern themfelves 
inaft be governed. I have refodved to'ketfp 
him for the future- behind his eouhter, and 
let him botince at His* cuftomers r if he dares. 
I cannot be abdve ftairs *nd below at tha fame 

time, 
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time, and have therefore taken? a girl to look 
after the Child and drefs the- dinner ; and, 
after all, pray who is to blame ? 

" On a Sunday 9 it is true, I make him 
walk abroad, and fometimes carry the child ; 
I wonder who fhould carry it ! but I never 
take him out till after church-time, nor would 
do it then, but that if he is let alone, he will 
be upon the bed. On a Sunday , if he Jftays 
at home, he has fix meals, and when he can 
eat no longer, has twenty ftratagems to efcape 
from me to the Alehoufe $ but I commonly 
keep, the door locked, till Monday produces 
fomething for him to do. 

<c This is the true ftate of the cafe, and 
thefe are the provocations for which he has 
written his letter to you. I hope you will 
write a paper ta fhew, that if a Wife muft 
fpend her whole time in watching her Huf- 
band, flie cannot conveniently tend her child, 
or fit at her needle. I am, Sir, &c." 

"Sir, 
" / | ^HEREis in this town a fpecies of 
JL oppreffion which the law has not hi- 
* therto prevented or redreffed. 

" I AM 
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" I am a Chairman. You know, Sir, we 
come when we are called, and are expe&ed 
to carry all who require our affiftance. It is 
common for men of the moft unwieldy cor- 
pulence to croud themfelves into a chair, and 
demand to be carried for a {billing as far as 
an airy young Lady whom we fcarcely feel 
upon coir poles. Surely we ought to be paid 
like all other mortals in proportion to our la- 
bour. Engines fbould be fixed in proper 
places to weigh chairs as they weigh waggons ; 
andthofe whom eafe and plenty have made 
unable to carry themfelves, fhould give part 
of their fuperfluities to thofe who carry them, 

I am, Sir, &a" 



^W* ••■ ^W ^mr ^»» 
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Sir, 

" T H a v E often obferved, that friends are 
A loft by difcontinuance of intercourfe 
without any offence on either part, and have 
long known that it is more ' dangerous to be 
forgotten than to be blamed 5 I therefore make 
hafte to fend you the reft of my ftory, left by 
the delay of another fortnight, the name of 
Betty Broom might be no longer remcmber- 
•ed by you or your readers. 

* c Having left the laft place in hafte to a- 
•void the charge or the Aifpicion of theft, I had 
not Secured another fervke, and was forced to 
take a lodging in a back ftreet. I had now 
got good cloaths. The woman who lived in 
the garret oppofite to mine was very officious, 
and offered to take care of my room and clean 

it, 
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it, while I went round to my acquaintance to 
enquire for a Miftrefs. I knew not why (he 
was fo kind, nor how I could recompenfe 
her ; but in a few days I miffed fome of my 
linen, went to another lodging, and refolved 
not to have another friend in the next .garret. 

" In fix weeks I iecame Under-maid at 
the houfe of a Mercer, in CornhiU f whofe fon 
was his apprentice. The young G&itldman 
ufed to fit late at the tavern, without the 
"knowledge of his father, and I was ordered by 
my miftrefs to let him in filently to his bed 
under the counter, and' to be very careful to 
take away his candle. The hours which I 
was obliged to watch, whiift the *efl? of the 
family was in bed, I confidered as fape*nume~ 
rary,- and having no bufmefs afiigned for them, 
thought myfelf at liberty to fpend them my 
own way : I kept myfelf awake with a book, 
and for fome time liked my date the better for 
this opportunity of reading. At laft, the Up- 
per-maid found my book and (hewed it to ray 
Miftrefs, who told me, that Wenches like 
me might fpend their time better; that fee 
never knew any of the readers that had gotd 
defigns in their beads ; that flie could always 

find 
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find fomething elfe to do with her time, than 
to ptf£zle over books ; and 'Aid not like that 
fuch a fine Lady fhould fit up for her young 
Matter. 

c< This was the firft time that I found it 
thought criminal or dangerous to know how 
to read. I Was difmifled decently, left I 
Ihould tell tales, and had a fmall gratuity a- 
bove my wages. 

" I Tmn lived with a Gentlewoman of a 
fmall fortune. This was the only happy part 
of my life ; my Miftrefs, for whom publick 
diverfions were too expenfive, fpent her timo 
with books, and was pleafed to find a maid 
who could partake her amufements. I rofe 
early in the morning, that I might have time 
in the afternoon to read or liften, and was 
fuffered to tell my opinion, or exprefs my de- 
light. Thus fifteen months ftole away, in 
Ivhich I did not repine that I was born to fer- 
vitude. But a burning fever feised my Mif- 
trefs, of wb6m I ftall % no more than that 
herfefvafit wept upon hergraVe, 

" I HAD 
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" I had lived in a kind of luxury, which 
made me very unfit for another place ; and 
was rather too delicate for the converfation of 
a kitchen \ fo that when 1 was hired in the 
family of an Eaft India Dire&or, my beha- 
viour was fo different, as they faid, from that 
of a common fervant, that they concluded me 
a Gentlewoman in difguife, and turned me 
out in three weeks, on fufpicion of fome de- 
sign which they could not comprehend. 

" I then fled for refuge to the other end of 
the town, where I hoped to find no obftru&ion 
from my new accomplishments-, and was hi- 
red under the heufe-keeper in a fplendid fa- 
mily. Here I was too wife for the maids, 
and too nice for the footmen ; yet I might 
haye lived on without much uneaiinefs, had 
not my Miftrefs, the Houfekeeper, who ufed 
to employ me in buying neceflaries for the 
family, found a bill which I had made of one 
day's exftences* I fuppofe it did not quite a- 
gree with her own book, for (he fiercely de- 
clared her resolution, that there fhould be no 
pen and ink in that kitchen but her own. 

"She 
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u She had the juftice, or the prudence, 
not to injure my reputation ; and I was ea- 
fily admitted into another houfe in the neigh- 
bourhood, where my bufinefs was to-fweep 
the rooms and make the beds. Here I was, 
for fome'time, the favourite of Mrs. Simper ', 
my Lady's woman, who could not bear the 
vulgar girls, and was happy in the attendance 
of a young woman of forae education. Mrs, 
Simper loved a novel, tho' fhe could not read 
hard words, and therefore when her Lady was 
abroad, we always laid hold on her books* At 
laft, my abilities became fo much celebrated, 
that the houfe-fteward uied to employ me in 
keeping his accounts. Mrs-Simper then found 
out that my faucinefs was grown to fuch a 
height that no body could endure it, and told 
my Lady, that there never had been a room 
well fwept, fince Betty Broom came into the 
houfe* 

"- 1 was then hired by a confumptive Lady, 
who wanted a maid that could read and write. 
I attended her four years, and tho* fhe was ne- 
ver pleafed, yet when I declared my refoluti- 
on to leave her, (he burft into tears, and told 
me that I muft bear the peevifhnefs of a fick- 

bed, 
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bed, and I fhould find myfelf remembered in 
her will. I complied, and a codicil was add- 
ed in my favour -> but in lefs than a week, 
when* I fet her gruel before her, 1 laid the 
fpoon on the left fide, and file threw her 
will into the fire. In two days fite ma& an- 
other, which flie burnt in the fame maimer 
becaufe fhe could not eat her chicken. A 
third was made and deftroyed, because fee 
heard a moufe within the wainfcot, and was 
fure that I fhould fuffer her to be carried away 
alive. After this I was for fome time out Of 
favour, but as her illnefs grew upon her, re- 
fentment and fullennefs gave way to kinder 
fentiments. Sht died and left me five hun- 
dred pounds ; with this fortune I am going to 
fettle in my native parifh, where I refolve to 
fpend fome hours every day, in teaching po6r 
girls to fcad and write. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 
Betty Broom." 



N? 30. 
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THE defires of man encreafe with his ac- 
quifitions ; every ftep which he advan- 
ces brings fbmething within his view* which 
he did not fee before, and which, as foon as 
he fees it, he begins to want. Where necef- 
fity ends curiofity begins, and no fooner are 
we fupplied with every thing that nature can 
demand, than we fit down to contrive artifi- 
cial appetites. 

By this reftleffnefs of mind, every populous 
-and wealthy city is filled with innumerable 
employments, for which the greater part of 
mankind is without a name ; with artificers, 
whofe labour is exerted in producing fuch 
petty conveniencies, that many fhops are 
furniflied with inftruments, of which the uf<? 
can hardly be found without esnquixy, Jbut 
which he that once knows them, quickly 
learns to number among neceflary things* 

Such 
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Such is the diligence with which, in coun- 
tries completely civilized, one part of man- 
kind labours for another, that wants are fup- 
plied iafter than they can be formed, .and the 
idle and luxurious find life ftagnate, for want 
of fome defire to keep it in motion. This 
fpecies of diftrefs furniflies a new fet of occu- 
pations, and multitudes are bulled, from day 
to day, in finding the rich and the fortunate 
fomething to do* 

. It is very common to reproach thofe artifta 
as ufelefs, who produce only fuch fuperflui- 
ties as neither accommodate the body nor ' 
improve the mind ; and of which no other 
effect can be imagined, than that they are 
the occafions of fpending money, and confum- 
ing time* 

But this cenfure will be mitigated, when 
it is ferioufly confidered, that money and time 
are the heavieft burthens of life, and that the 
unhappieft of all mortals are thofe who have 
more of either than they know how to ufe; 
To fet himfelf free from thefe incumbrances, 
one hurries to New~market\ another travels 
over Europe -, one pulls down his houfe and 

calb 
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calls archite&s about him ; another buys a feat 
in the country, and follows his hounds over 
hedges and through rivers ; one makes col- 
lections of {hells, and another fearches the 
world for tulips and carnations. 

He is fiirely a public benefactor who finds 
employment for thofe to whom it is thus diffi- 
cult to find it for themfelves. It is true that 
this is feldom done merely from generofity or 
companion ; almoft every man feeks his own 
advantage in helping others, and therefore it 
is too common for mercenary officioufnefs to 
confider rather what is grateful than what ia 
right. 

We all know that k is more profitable to 
be loved than efteemed, and minifters of plea- 
fure will always be found, who ftudy to make 
themfelves neceflary, and to fupplant thofe who 
are pradHfmg the fame arts. 

One of the amufements of idleiiefs is read- 
ing without the fatigue of clofe attention, 
and the world therefore fwarms with writers 
whofe wifh is not to be ftudied but to be 
read. 

No 
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No fpccies of literary men has Jately been. 
(o much multiplied as the writers of news. 
Not many years ago the nation was content 
with one Gazette; but now we have npt only 
in the metropolis papers for every mornipg 
and every evening, but almoft every large town 
has its weekly hiftorian, who regularly circu- 
lates his periodical intelligence, and fills the 
villages of hi& difixidt with conje&ures on the 
events of war, and with debates on the true 
intereft of Europe* 

To write news in its perfe&ion requires 
fuch a combination of qualities, that a man 
completely fitted for the talk is not always to 
be found. In Sir Henry JVotton's jocular de- 
finition, An Atnhajfador is faid to bt^a man of 
virtue fent abroad to tell lies for the advantage 
of his country ; a News-writer is a man with- 
out virtue ', who writes lies at home for his own 
profit* To thefe xompofttions is require^ 
neither genius nor knowledge, neither indus- 
try nor fprightlinefs, but contempt of flume, 
and indifference to truth are absolutely necef- 
fary. He who by a long familiarity with in- 
famy has obtained thefe qualities* may confi* 
dently tell to-day what he intends to contra- 

dia 
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dift to-morrow ; he may affirm fcarlefsly what 
he knows that he fhall be obliged to recant, 
and may write letters from Amficrdam or 
Drefden to himfclf. 

In a time of war the nation is always of 
one mind, eager to hear fomething good of 
themfelves and ill of the enemy. At this time 
the talk of News-writers is eafy : they have 
nothing to do but to tell that a battle is ex- 
pected, and afterwards that a battle has been 
fought, in which we and our friends, whether 
conquering or conquered, did all, and our 
enemies did nothing* 

Scarce any thing awakes attention like 
a tale of cruelty. The Writer of news never 
fails in the intermiffion of a&ion to tell how 
the enemies murdered children and raviihed 
virgins $ and if the feene of a&ion be fome- 
what diftant, fcalps half the inhabitants of a 
province. 

Among the Calamities of War may be 
juftly numbered the diminution of the love of 
truth, by the faMhoods which intereft di&ateg 
and credulity encourages. A Peace will e- 

Voi. I, I qually 
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equally leave the* Warrior and[Re&tor of Wars 
deftitute of employment ; and I know not 
whether more is : to be dreadod from ftreoja 
filled with Soldiers accuftomed to plunder, or 
from garrets filled with Scribblers accuftomed 
to lie* 
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MANY moralifts have remarked, that 
Pride has of all human vices the wideft 
dominion, appears in the giea$eft multiplicity 
of forms, and lies hid under the.greateft varie- 
ty of difguifes; of difguifes, which, like the 
moon's veil of brigbtnefs y are both its lufin 
and its Jbade, and betray it to others, tho' they 
hide it from ourfelves* 

r 

It is not my intention to degrade Pride 
from this pre-eminence of naifehief, yet I 
knov? not whether Idlenefs may not maintain 
a very doubtful and obftinate competition. 

Thm* 
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There are fome that profefs Idlenefs in its 
full dignity, who call themfelvfcs the Idle y as 
Bufiris in the play calls himfelf the Prdud ; 
who boaft that they do nothing, and thank 
their ftars that they have nothing to do j who 
fleep every night till they can fleep no longer, 
arid rife v only that exercife may enable them 
to fleep again ; who prolong the reign of 
darknefs by double curtains, and never fee the 
fun but to tell him how they haU his beams ; 
whofe whole labour is to vary the poftures of 
indulgence, and whofe day dfffers from their 
night but as a couch or chair differs from a 
bed. 

These are the true and open votaries of 
Idlenefs, for whom fhe weaves the garlands of 
poppies, and into whofe cup fhe pours the 
waters of oblivion ; who exift in a ftate of 
unruffled ftupidity, forgetting and forgotten ; 
who have long ceafed to live, and at whofe 
death the furvivors can only fay, that they 
have ceafed ' to breathe. 

But Idlenefs predominates in many lives 
where it is not fufpe&ed ; for.beirig a vice 
which terminates in itfelf, it may be enjoyed 

1 2 without 
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without injury to others ; and is therefore not 
watched like Fraud,, which endangers pro- 
perty, or like Pride, which naturally feeks its. 
gratifications in another's inferiority. Idle* 
nefs is a filent and peaceful quality, that nei- 
ther raifes envy by oftentation, nor hatred by 
oppofitipn ; and therefore no body is bufy to 
cenfure or, detect i^. 

As Pride fometimes Is hid under humility,. 
Idlenefs is pfton covered by turbulence and 
hurry. He that neglects his known duty and 
real r . employment, naturally endeavours to 
croud his mind with fomething that may bar 
out the remembrance of his own folly, and 
does any thing but what he ought to do with 
eager diligence, that he may keep himfelf in 
his own favour .. 

Some are always in a ftate of preparation, 
occupied in previous meafures, forming plans, 
accumulating materials, and providing for 
the main affair. Thefe are certainly under 
the fecret power of Idlenefs. Nothing is to 
be expected from the workman whofe took 
are for ever to be fought. I was once told 
by a great matter, that no man ever excelled 

ia 
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In painting, who was eminently curious about 
pencils and colours, 

There are others to whom Idlenefs die- 
tates another expedient, by which life may be 
paffed unprofitably aWay without the tediouf- 
nefs of many vacant hours. The art is, to 
fill the day with petty bufinefs, to have always 
fomething in hand which may raife curiofity, 
but not . folicitude, and keep the mind in a 
ftate of aftion, but not of labour. 

This art liks for many years been pra&ifed 
"by my old friend Sober? with wonderful fuc- 
xrefs. Sober is a man of ftrong defires and 
quick imagination, fo exa£Uy ball&nced by 
theloveofeafe, that they 'can feldom ftimu- 
late him to any •difficult undertaking'; they 
have, however, fo much power, that they will 
not fuffer him to lie quite at reft, and though 
they do not make him fufficiently ufeful to 
others, they irtake him at leaft weary of 
himfelf. - : • '' '"-*'' ' '- " 

Mr. Sobers chief pleafure is cohVerfttion ; 
there is no end. of his talk or his attention; 
tQ fpeak br : to heat is equally pleafing; for 

1 3 he 
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he (till fanqes that he is teaching or learjiiog 
fomething, and is free for the time from bis 
own reproaches. 

,B.UT there is one time at nigjit ; when he 
mult jjo home, that, his friends may Aeep ; 
$nd another time \n the morning, when all tlje 
world agrees^to (hut out, interruption. Thefe 
are the, ipQments of which poor Saber trem- 
bles at the thought. But the rnifery of thefe 
tirefome intervals, he has many means : of al- 
leviating. He has perfuaded himfelf that the 
manual arts <are undefervedly overlooked } he 
has Qbferved in onany trades the effects of 
clofe thought, and juft ratiocination. From 
(peculation Jie. proceeded to pra&ice, and (tip- 
plied hunfelf yit\i t$ie jtools of a carpenter, 
with .which he mended Jhis coal-box veryfuc- 
cefsfully, and which he (till continues to era- 
ploy, as he finds occafion. 

He has .attempted at other times the crafts 
of the Shoe-maker, Tinman, Plumber, and 
Potter j in all thefe arts he has failed, and re- 
folves to qualify himfelf for them by better 
information. ?ut his (daily aniufement is 
Chemiflry. He has a (mall furn^w, which 

he 
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he employs in dift illation, and which has long 
been the folace of his . life. He draws oils 
»nd waters, and effences and fpirits, which 
he knows to be of no ufe ; fits and counts 
the drops as they come from his retort, and 
forgets that, whilfr a drop is falling, a mo- 
ment flies away. 

Poor Sober f I have often teazed him with 
reproof, 1 -and he has often promifed reforma- 
tion; 4br iio man is fo much open to convic- 
tion as *be ItUer^ but there is none on whom 
it operates fo little. What will be the effeft 
•of 4h*s papet I . know not ; perhaps he will 
read it and laugh, and light the fire in his 
furnace 5 but my hope is that he will quit 
*is trifles, and betake hifflfelf to rational and 
nfeful diligence* 
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AM O N G the innumerable mortifications 
that way-lay human arrogance on every 
fide may well be reckoned our ignorance of 
the mod common otye&s and effbds, a defefi 
of which we become more fenfible by every 
attempt to fopply it. Vulgar and inactive 
minds confound familiarity with, know- 
ledge, and conceive them/elyes Epfgrnied of 
the whole nature of things when they are 
fliewn their form or told their ufe $ but the 
Speculatift, who is not content with fuperfi- 
cial views, harraffes himfelf with fruitless cu- 
riofity, and ftfll as he enquires more perceives 
only that he knows lefs. 

Sleep is a' flate in which a great part of 
every life is pailed. No animal has been yet 
<Iifcovered, whofe exiftence is not varied with 
intervals of infenfibility ; and fome late Philo- 
sophers 
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•fophers have extended the empire of Sleep 
•over the vegetable world, . . 

Yet of this change fo frequent, fo great, fo 
general, and fo neceflary, no feardier has yet 
found either the efficient or final caufe ; or 
can tell by what power the mind and body are 
thus chained down in irrefiftible ftupefaction ; 
jot what benefits the animal receives from this 
alternate fufpenfion of its a&ive powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or 
contrariety of opinions upon this fubjed, Na- 
ture has taken fuffictent care that Theory 
-fhall have little influence on Practice. The 
moft diligent enquirer is not able long to 
keep his eyes open ; the moft eager jdifputant 
will 'begin about midnight to defert "his argu- 
ment; and once in four and twenty hours, 
the gay and the gloomy, the witty and the 
<dull, the clamorous and the £3ent, thebufy 
<and the idle, are all overpowered by the gen- 
tle tyrant, and all lie down in the equality of 
Sleep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to reprefe 
dnfolence, by aflerting that all conditions are 

1 5 levelled 
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levelled by Death ; a pofttkm which, how- 
ever it may dejcdfc rJieluqjpy* trBI &ldora af- 
ford much comfort to the wretched. It is far 
more pkafing.to ccrafidex that JSJcep is equally 
a leveller with Dearth; that the tuase is never 
at a .great diftancc, Jidxen die halm of reft {hall 
tbc effofed alike upon every Jiead, when the 
diverfities of life (hall fiop their operation, and 
the high and the low ihall lie down together. 

It is fomewhere recorded of Alexander* 
that in the pride of conque&s, and intoxica- 
tion of flattery, he declared that he only •per- 
ceived hkofelf to be a man by the necessity of 
Sleep. Whether he cordidered Sleep as ne- 
xeflary to his mind/Or body, it was indeed a 
fiifncient evidence <of human infirmity; the 
-body which required fuch frequency of reno- 
vation gave but faint promifes of immortali?* 
ty ; and the mind which, from time to time, 
funk gladly into infeitfibility, had made no 
•very near approaches to the felicity of. the fu* 
ipreme and felf-fufficient Nature. 

I know not what can tend more to reprefs 
all the paffions .that difturb . the peace of the 
world, than the confederation that tfrere is no 

height 
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-height of happineis pr honour, from which 
man cloes not .eagerly defcend to a ftate of un- 
canfcious *epa£b ; ithat the ibeft condition of 
life is fuch, that we contentedly quit its -good 
to be difentangled from its evils; that in a 
few hours fplendor fades before the eye, and 
praife itfelf deadens in the ear; the fenfes with- 
draw from their ohje&s, and reafon favour* 
the retreat. 

W«at then are the hopes and profpe&s of 
covetoufnefs, ambition, and rapacity ? Let him 
.that defires moft have all his defires gratified, 
he never fliall attain a ftate, which he can, for 
.a day .and a night, contemplate with fatisfac- 
tion, or frQm which, if. he had the power of 
perpetual vigilance^ he would not long for pe- 
riodical reparations. 

All envy would be extinguHJied if it were 
univerfelly known that there are none to be 
envied, and furely none can be much envied 
who are not pleafed with themfelves. There 
is reafon to Xuipeja th^t - the di&n&ions of 
.jroankind have more fhew than value, wfren 
Jit is found that all agree to he weary alike qf 

16 plea- 
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- pleafu*es an4 of cares ; that the powerful -and 
the weak, the celebrated and obicure, join in 
one common wifh, and implone from Nature's 

% hand the ne&ar of oblivion. 

Such is our-defire of abftra&ion from our- 
felves, that very few are fatisfied with the 
quantity of ftupefa&ion which the needs of 
the body force upon the mind. Mtxander 
ftimfelf added intemperance to fleep, and fo- 
laced with the fumes of wine the fovereignty of 
the world ; and almoft every man has fome 
art, by which he .fteals his thoughts away 
from his prefent iiate* 

It is not 'much of life that is fpent in clofe 
attention to any important duty. Many 
hours of every day are fuffered to fly away 
without any traces left upon the intellects* 
We fuffer phantoms to rife, up before us, and 
amufe ourfelves with the dance of airy ima- 
ges, which after a time we difmifs for ever, 
4tnd know not how we haye "been bufied. 

Many have no happier moments than fhofe 
'that they pafs in folitude, abandoned to their 
town imagination^ which fometimes puts 

ifceptre» 
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fceptres in their hands or mitres on their 
heads, fliifts the {bene of pleafure with endlefs 
variety, bids all the" forms of beauty fparkle be- 
fore them, and glut? them with every change 
of vifionary luxury. 

It is eafy in thefe fepii-flumbers to colled 
all the poflibilities of happinefs, to alter the 
oourfe of the Sun, to bring back the paft, 
and anticipate the future, to unite air the 
beauties of all feafons, and all the bleffings of 
all climates, tt> receive and beftow felicity, 
■and forget that mifery is the lot of man. All 
this is a voluntary dream, a temporary receffion 
from the realities of life to airy fictions j 
•and habitual fubje&ion off reafbn to Fancy* 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amufe 
themfelves by x a perpetual fucceffion of com- 
panions : but the difference is not great ; in 
Solitude we have out dreams to ourfelves, and 
in company we agree to dream in concert* 
^The end fought in both is forgetfulnefs of 

» 

tnirfelves. 
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[I hope the Author of the following letter will 
excufe the omiffion of fome parts, arid allow 
me to remark, . that the Journal .of t\^c Citizen 
in the $fi*&a/*r has .ajmoft precluded ihe at- 
tempt of any future Writer*] 

m , >Non ita Romuti 

Prafcriptum, 6f intonji Catonis 

JufticitSy veterumque norma. HoR. 

' Sir, 

YOU have often folidtedCorreipondence, 
I here fend you the Journal of a Senior 
-Fellow, .or Genuine Idler? juft tranfmijtted 
_from Cambridge by a facetious Correfpondent, 
and warranted to have been t^anfqribed from 
the Common-place book of the Journalift. 

Monday, Nineo'clotf* Turned off my JJe4- 
tnaker for waking me at eight. Weather 
rainy. Confulted my weather-glafs. No 
hopes of a ride before dinner. 

Ditto, 
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Ditto y > Ten. After jbreafcfaft, transcribed half 
a Sermon from Dr. Hickman. N. B. Never 
to tranfcribe any more from Cqlamy; Mrs. 
Pilcocksy at my Curacy, "having one volume of 
that author lying in her parlour window. 

Ditto, Eleven. Went down into my cellar. 
Mem. My Mountain will be fit to drink in a 
month's time, N. B. To remove the five- 
year-old Port into the new bin on the left 
hand. 

r 

Ditto, Twelve. Mejtyled a pen. -Looked 
at my weather-glafc again. Quickfilver -very 
low* Shave;!. Berber's ^nd flukes. , / 

Ditto, One. Dined alone in my room on a 

; feal. N. : B. The fbrimp-fauce not fo good 

M Mr. #. of .PeUrbwft agd 1 ufei tt> eat in 

London laft winter at the Mitre in Fkti-fireet. 

Sat down to a pint of Madeira. Mr. H. 

Surprized uncover it* 'Weiiniihed two bot- 

£h$,cf Port together, and were very chearfuK 

Mem. ; To. dine with Mr. H. at Peterboufi^ 

next JVednefday. One of the dilhes a leg of 

pork and peafe by my defire. 

Dlttol 
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Ditto j Six. News-p^per in the common- 
.room. 

■ 

Ditto, Seven. Returned to my room. 
"Made a tiff of warm punch, and to bed before 
nine; did not fall afleep till ten, a young 
Fellow-commoner being very noify over my 
head, 

Tuefday, Nine. Rofe fqueamifli. A fine 
-morning. Weather-glafs very high. 

Ditto, Ten. Ordered my laorfe, and rode to 
khe five miles ftbne on the New Market Road. 
\Appetite gets better. A pack of hounds, in 
full, cry, croffed the road, and ftartled my 
horfe. 

1 Ditto * Twelve. Dreft. Found a letter on 
«ny table to be in London the 19th inft. Be- 
ipoke a new wig* 

• 

. Ditto+ One. At dinner in the hall. Too 
much water in the foupu Dr. Dry always 
orders the beef to be faked too much forme. 

Ditto, Two. In the -common-room. Dc 
Dry gave us an inftance of a Gentleman who 

kept 
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kept the gout out of his ftomach by drinking 
oW Madeira. Converfation chiefly on the 
Expeditions. Company broke up at four. 
Dr. 2>ry and myfelf played at Back Gammon 
for a brace of Snipes* Won. 

Ditto, Five* At the Coffee-houfe. Met 
Mr. H. there. Could not get a fight of the 
Monitor* 

Ditto, Seven. Returned home, and Alfred 
jnyiire. Went to the Common-room, and 
Tupped on the fitipe» wkh Dr. Dry. 

Ditto, Eight. Began the evening in the 
Common-room. Dr. Dry told feveral ftories. 
Were very merry. Our new Feilow, that 
ftudies phytic, very talkative toward twelve. 
Pretends he wiUbring the youngeft Mifs 
to drink, tea with me foon« Impertinent 
blockhead J 

Wtineflay, Nine* AlaHned with a paii* in 
my ancle. £>. The gout ? Fear I can't dine 
at Peterhoufe \ but I hope a ride will fet afl 
to rights, Weather-glafs below fair. 

Dim* 
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Ditto, Ten. Mounted my horfi?, though tfce 
weather fufpicious. Pain in my ancle entirely 
gone. Catched in a (bower coming back. 
Convinced. that my weather-glafe is the Jj^ft 
in Cambridge. 

Ditto, Twelve. ' Dreft. ^Sauntered up to. the 
F^Jhmoriger^MHU Met Mr. ff. and went 
with him to Peterboufe. Cook made us wait 
thirty-fix minutes beyond the time. The 
compaj\y : fqme of ;my Ewtnuel fxfenfls. For 
dinner a^pair &f -fqajs, a leg of t pork and peafo, 
among other thipgs. Mm* Peafe-pudfdiag 
not boiled enough. Cook reprimanded and 
Sconced In my prefence. 

Ditto, after, pinner. jPain in, my juide re- 
turns. Du41 .all tfce jtfternoon. Rallied far 
.being no company. Mr. H's account of the 
accommodations pn the road in bis Bstb 
journ'ey. 

Ditto, Si**, Got into ipirits. Never was 

more chatty. We fat late at Whift. Mr. J£ 

and felf agreed ft parting to take a gentle 

ride, and dine at the old houfe on the London 

road to-morrow. 

Thurfdajy 
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Tk#rfiay> Nine. My Sempftrcfs. .She has 
loft |fee m?afure of my wrift. Forced to be 
iqeafured again. The baggage has got a 
trick of fmiling. 

Dittos Ten to Eleven. Made fome rappee- 

fnuff. Read the m&gatines. Received a pre- 

..fent. pf pickles from Mifs PiUwis. Mem. To 

.fend in return fome collared eel, which I know 

•both the old Lady and Mifs are fond of. 

£>hte, Eleven. -Glafs very .high. .Mounted 
.at the g^te with Mr. H. _ Horfe fkittift, and 
wants exeroife* Arriycat the old houie. All 
.the provificms befpojee. by fome rakifh Fellow- 
CaBitiaoner in the next room, who had been 
on a fcheme to MtwmarAtt. Could get no- 
thing but mutton /chops, off the worft end. 
Porfc very, new. Agree to try ieme other 
houfe to-morrow.-r— 

*. 
Hejce the Journal breaks off ; For the neyt 
gawping, as^ny friend informs me, dut genial 
Academic was waked with a fe,v**ef}t -of the 
gout; ;md» at prefont, -enjoys all .the dignity 
of that difeafe. But I belftre we have loft 
nothing by this interruption-: Since, a conti- 
nuation 
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nuation of the remainder of the Journal, thro' 
die remainder of the week, would moft pro- 
•bably have exhibited nothing more, than a 
repeated relation of the fame circumftances 
of Idling and Luxury* 

I hope it will not be concluded, from this 
'Specimen of Academic Life, that I .hare at- 
tempted to decry our Univerfities. If Litera- 
ture is not the eflential requifite of the modern 
Academic, I am yet perfuaded, that Cam- 
bridge and Oxford^ however degenerated, fur- 
pafs the fafliktfiable Academies of our metro- 
polis, and the Gymnafid of foreign countries. 
The number of learned perfons in thefe cele- 
brated feats, is ftill considerable, and more 
conveniences and opportunities for ftudy Ml 
fubfift in them, than in any' other place. 
Therein at leaft one very powerful incentive 
to Learning ; I mean the Genius df the place. 
*Tis a fort of infpiring Deity whicfy every 
youth of <juick feifibility and ingenious dif- 
pofition creates Co hhhfelf, by refle&ing, that 
toe is placed under thofe venerable walls, 
wh^re a Hooker and a Hammond, a Ba- 
con and a Newton, once purfued the fame 
Ottirfeof fcience, and from whence they foar~ 

ed 
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cd to the moft elevated .heights of Literary- 
Fame. This is that incitement, which Tulfy T 
according to his own teltimony, experienced 
at Athens i when he contemplated the porticos 
where Socrates fat, and the Laurel-Groves, 
where Plato difputed. But there are other 
circumftances, and of the higheft importance, 
which render our Colleges fuperior to all o- 
ther places of Education. Their Institutions? 
although fomewhat fallen from their primae- 
val fimplicity, are fuch as influence, in a par- 
ticular manner, the moral conduft of their 
youth y and in this general depravity of man- 
ners and laxity of principles, pure Religion is 
no where more ftrongly inculcated. The A- 
tademiesy as they are prefumptuoufly ftiled, are 
too low to be mentioned ; and foreign Semi- 
naries are likely to prejudice the unwary 
mind with Calvinifm. But Englijb Univer- 
fities render their Students virtuous, at leaflr 
by excluding all opportunities of Vice ; and 
by teaching them the principles of the Church 
of England^ confirm them in thofe of true 
Christianity. 
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TO illuftrate one thirig'by its refemblance 
to another has been always the moft po- 
pular and efficacious art of inftru&iort. 
There is indeed no other method of teaching 
that of which any one is ignorant but ' by 
means: of fomething already known ; and a 
mind fo enlarged by contemplation and en- 
quiry, that it has always many objects within 
its view, will feldom be long without fome near 
and familiar image thro* which an eafy tran- 
9 fition may be made to truths more' diftant 
and obfcure, 

Or the parallels which have been drawn 
by v Wit and Curiofity, fome are literal and 
real, as between f Poetry and Painting, two 
arts which purfue the fame end, by the ope* 
ration of the fame mental faculties, and which 
differ only as the one reprefents things by 
marks permanent and natural, the other by 

figns 
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fijjfts accidental and arbitrary. The one there- 
fore is more eafily and generally underftood, 
fince fimilitude of form is immediately per- 
ceived j the other is capable of conveying 
more ideas, for men have thought and fpoken 
of many things which they db not fee. 

Other parallels are fortuitous arid fanci* 
ful, yet thefe have fometimes been extended 
tameny particulars of refemblance by a lucky 
concurrence of diligence and chance. The 
animal 1 body is compofed of many members* 
united under the dire&ion of one mind ; any 
number of individuals conne&ed for fome 
common purpofe, is therefore called a body. 
From this participation cCthe fame appellati- 
on arofe the comparifon of the body natural 
arid btdy politick, of which, how far foever it 
has been deduced; no end has hitherto been 
found. 

In thefe imaginary firriilitudes, the fame 
word is lifed at once in its primitive and me- 
taphorical fenfe* Thus health, afcribed to 
the body natural, is oppolfed to ficknefs ; but 
attributed to the body politick (lands as con- 
trary to adverfity. Thefe parallels therefore 

have 
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have more of genius but lefs of truth j they 
often pleafe, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious fpeculation fre- 
quently indulged by a Philofopher of my ac- 
quaintance, who had difcovered that the qua- 
lities requifite to converfation are very exactly 
reprefented by a bowl of punch. 

Punch, fays this profound inveftigator, is 
a liquor compounded of fpirit and acid juices, 
fugar and water. The fpirit, volatile, and 
fiery, is the proper emblem of vivacity and 
wit j the acidity of the lemon will very aptly 
figure pungency of raillery, and acrimony of 
cenfure ; fugar is the natural reprefentative of 
lufcious adulation and gentle complaifance 5 
and water is the proper hieroglyphick of eafy 
prattle, innocent and taftelefs. 

Spirit alone is too powerful for ufe. It 
will produce madnefs rather than merriment ; 
and inftead of quenching thirft will inflame 
the blood. Thus wit too copioufly poured 
out agitates the hearer with emotions rather 
violent than pleafing ; every one fhrinks from 
the force of its oppreffion, the company fits 

intranced 
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intranced and overpowered ; all are aftonifhed, 
but no body is pleafed* 

The acid juices give this genial liquor all 
its power, of ftitnulating the palate. Con- 
versation would become dull and vapid, if 
negligence were not fcmetimes roufed, and 
fluggifhnefs quickened, by due feverity of re- 
preheiiuon. But acids unmixt will diftort 
the face and. torture the palate; and he that has 
no other qualities than penetration and afpe- 
rity, he whofe conftant employment is detec- 
tion and cenfure, who looks only to find faults, 
and fpeaks only to punifh them, will foon be 
dreaded, hated, and avoided. 

The tafte of fugar is generally pleafing, 
but it cannot long be eaten by itfelf. Thus 
meeknefs and courtefy will always recom- 
mend the firft addrefs, but foon pall and nau- 
feate, unlefs they are aflbctated with more 
fprightly qualities. The chief ufe of fugar is 
to temper the tafte of other fubftances, and 
foftnefs of behaviour in the fame manner 
mitigates the roughnefs of contradi&ion, and. 
allays the bitternefs of unwelcome truth. 

Vol. I. K Water 
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Water is the oiniverfal vehicle by whiclk 
are conveyed the particles neceffary to fuf- 
tenance and growth, by which thirft is 
quenched, and all the wants of life and na- 
ture are fupplied. Thus all the bufinefs of 
the world is tranfa&ed by artlefs and eafy 
talk, neither fublimed by fancy, nor difca- 
loured by affectation, without either the harfli- 
xefs of fatire, or the lufcioufnefs of flattery. 
By this limpid vein of language curiofity ie 
gratified, and all the knowledge is conveyed 
which one man is required to impart for the 
*fafety or convenience of another. Water is 
the only ingredient of punch which can be 
ufed alone, and with which man is content 
till fancy has framed an artificial want. Thus 
while we only defire to have our ignorance 
informed, we are moft delighted with the 
plaineft diction; and it is only in the moments 
of idlenefs or pride, that we call for the gra- 
tifications of wit or flattery. 

He only will pleafe long, who, by temper- 
ing the acid of fatire with the fugar of civility,, 
and allaying the heat of wit with the frigidity 
of humble chat, can make the true punch of 
converfation ; and as that punch can be drank 

in 
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in the greateft quantity which has the largeft 
proportion of water, fo that companion will 
be ofteneft welcome, whofe talk flows out 
with inoffenfive copioufnefs, and unenvied 
kifipidity. 1 am, &c. 
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Mr. Idler, 

IF it be difficult to perfuade the Idle to be 
bufy, it is likewife, as experience has 
taught me, not eafy to convince the bufy that 
it is better to be idle. When you fliall defpair . 
of ftimulating fluggifhnefs to motion, I hope 
you will turn your thoughts towards the means 
of ftilling the buftle of pernicious activity* 

I am the unfortunate huiband of a Buyer 
of Bargains. My wife has fomewhere heard, 
that a good houfewife never has any thing to 
furcbafe when it is wanted. This maxim is 

K 2 often 
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often in her mouth, and always in her head. 
She is not one of thofe philofophical talkers 
that fpeculate without practice, and learn fen- 
tences of wifdom only to repeat them j ftie is 
always making additions to her ftores ; file 
never looks into a Broker's ihop, but fhe fpies 
fomething that may be wanted fome time ; 
and it is impoflible to make her pafs the door 
of a houfe where fhe hears Goods felling by 
Aufthn. 

Whatever fhe thinks cheap, (he holds 
it the duty of an oeconomift to buy ; in 
confequence of this maxim, we are incum- 
bered on every fide with ufelefs lumber. The 
fervants can fcarcely creep to their beds thro* 
the chefts and boxes that furround them. The 
Carpenter is employed once a week in Build- 
ing clofets, fixing cupboards, and fattening 
fhelves, and my houfe has the appearance of 
a ihip ftored for a voyage to the Colonies. 

I had .often obferved that advertifements 
fet her on fire ; and therefore, pretending to e- 
mulate her laudable frugality, I forbad the 
news-paper to be taken any longer ; but my 
precaution is vain j I know not by what fa- 
tality, 
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tality, or by what confederacy, every catalogue 
of Genuine Furniture comes to her hand, e- 
very advertifement of a Warehoufe newly 
opened is in her pocket-book, and flie knows 
before any of her neighbours, when the flock 
of any man leaving off trade is to be fold cheap 
for ready money. 

Such intelligence is to my Dear-one the 
Siren's fong. No engagement, no duty, no 
intereft, can with-hold her from a Sale, from 
which fhe always returns congratulating her- 
felf upon her dexterity at a Bargain ; the Por- 
ter lays down his burthen in the hall, (he dif- 
plays • her new acquifitions, and fpends the 
reft of the day in contriving where they mail 
be put. 

As fhe cannot bear to have any thing 
uncomplete, one purchafe neceflitates ano- 
ther ; flie has twenty feather-beds more than 
fhe can ufe, and a late Sale has fupplied 
her with a proportionable number of Whitney 
blankets, a large roll of linnen for fheets, 
and five quilts for every bed, which fhe 
- bought becaufe the feller told her, that -if fhe 

K 3 would 
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would clear his hands he would let her have 
a Bargain. 

Thus by hourly encroachments my habi- 
tation is made narrower and nafrower; the 
dining-room is fo crouded with tables that 
dinner fcarcely can be ferved ; the parlour is 
decorated with fo many piles of china, that I 
dare not ftep within the door ; at every turn 
of the flairs I have a clock, and half the win- 
dows^ of the upper floors are darkened that 
fhelves may be fet before them. 

This, however, might be borne, if {he 
would gratify her own inclinations without 
oppofing mine. But I who am idle am luxu- 
rious, and flie condemns me to live upon fait 
provifion. She knows the lofs of buying in 
finall quantities, we have therefore whole 
hogs and quarters of oxen. Part of our meat 
is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown 
away becaufe it is fpoiied ; but flie perfifts in 
her fyftem, and will never buy any thing by 
fingle pennyworths. 

The common vice of thofe who are ftill 
grafping at more, is to uegle& that which 

they 
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*bey already poffefe ; but from this failing 
my Charmer is free. It is the great care of her 
life that the pieces of beef fhould be boiled in 
the order in which they are bought ; that the 
fecond bag of peafe fhall not be opened till the 
firft are eaten ; that every feather-bed fliaU 
be lain on in its turn ; that the carpets fhould 
be taken out of the chefts once a month and 
brufhed, and the rolls of linnen opened now 
and then before the fire. She is daily en- 
quiring after the beft traps for mice, and 
Jceeps the rooms always fcented by fumiga- 
tions to dsftroy the moths, . She employs 
workmen, from time to time, to adjuft fix 
docks that never go, and clean five jacks that 
ruft in the garret ; and a woman in the next 
alley lives by fcouring the brafs and pew*- 
ter, which are only laid up to tarnifh 
again. 

She is always imagining fome diftant time 
in which fhe fhall ufe whatever fhe accumu- 
lates ; fhe has four looking-glafles which fhe 
cannot hang up in her hbufe, but which will 
be hahdfome in more lofty rooms ; and pays 
rent for the place of a vaft copper in fome 

K 4 warehoufe, 
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warehoufe, becaufe when we live in tbe 
country we fliall brew our own beer. 

Of this life J_have long been weary, but 
know not how to change it ; all the married 
men whom I confult advife me to have pati- 
ence ; but fome old batchelors are of opinion, 
that fince flie loves Sales fo well, fhe fhould 
have a Sale of her own ; and I have, I think, 
refolved to open her hoards, and advertife an 
Auction » 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant,. 

P&j£R Plenty. 
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THE great differences that difturb the 
peace of mankind, are not about ends 
but means. We have all the fame general 
defires, but how thofe defires fhall be accom- 
plished will for ever be difputed. The ulti- 
mate purpofe of government is temporal, and 
that of religion is eternal happinefs* Hitherto 
we agree y but here we muft part, to try, ac- 
cording to the endlefa varieties of paflion and 
underftanding combined with one another, 
every poffible form of Government,, and every, 
imaginable tenet of Religion. 

We are tbld by Cumberland) that Rettituder 
applied to aftion or contemplation, is merely 
metaphorical y and that as a right line de- 
fcribes the fliorteft paffage from point to -.point,, 
fo a right a£Hon effe&s a good defign by the 
feweft means j and fo likewife a right opinion, 
is that which connects diftant truths by the. 
ihorteft train of intermediate propofitions. 

K 5 . To 
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To find the neareft way from truth t& 
truth, or from purpofe to effeft, not to ufe 
more instruments where fewer will be fuffici- 
<ent, not to move by wheels and levers what 
will give way to the naked hand, is the great 
proof of a healthful and vigorous mind, nei- 
ther feeble with helplefs ignorance, nor over- 
burdened jyrith unwieldy knowledge. 

* 

But there are meii who feem to think no- 
thing fo much the chara&eriftic of a genius, 
as to do common things in an uncommon 
•manner; like Hudibras to tell the clod by 
Algebra^ or like the Lady in Dr. Young* 
Satires, to drink Tea by Jlratagem : to quit 
the beaten track only becaufe it is known, 
and take a new path, however crooked or 
rough, becaufe the ftraight was found out 
before. v 

Every man fpeaks and writes with intent 
to be underftood, ,arid it can feldom happen 
but he that underftands himfelf might convey 
his notions to another, if, content to be un- 
derftood, he did not feek to be admired ; but 
when once he begins to contrive how his 
fentimenti may be received, not with mod 

eafe 
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cafe to bis. leader, but with moft advantage to 
himfelf, be then transfers kb consideration 
from words to founds, from fentences to pe- 
riods, and a* he grows more elegant becomes 
icfe intelligible. 

It is difficult to enumerate every fpecies of 
Authors whofe labours counteract themfelves. 
The man of exuberance and capioufnefs, who 
diffu&s every thought thro 9 fo many diverfities 
of expreffion, that it is loft like water in a 
mift. The ponderous di&ator of fentences, 
whofe notions are delivered in the lump, and 
are,, like uncoined bullion, of more weight 
than ufe. The liberal illuftrator, who ihewa 
by examples and comparifons what was clearly 
ken when it was flrft propofed ; and the ftately 
ion of demonftration, who proves with ma- 
thematical formality what no man has yet 
pretended to doubt* 

There is, a mode of ftyle for which I know 
tiot that the Maftecs of Oratory have yet 
found a name, a ftyle by which the moft evi- 
dent truths are fo obfeured that they can no 
.longer be perceived, and the moft familiar pro- 
portions fo difguifed th^t they cannot be 

K 6 known ♦ 
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known. Every other kind of eloquence is 
the drefs of- fenie, but this is thematic, by 
which a true Mafter of his art wHl fo effec- 
tually conceal it, that a man will as eafily 
miftake his own petitions, if he meets them 
thus transformed, as he may pafs in a maf- 
querade his neareft acquaintance*, 

* • 

This ftyle may be called the Urrifickj for 
its chief intention is to terrify and amaze ; it 
jnay be termed the rtpidfwe^ for its natural 
.effect is to driye away the reader j or it may 
be diftinguiihed,. in plain Englift> 9 by the deno- 
mination of the bugbear Jlyle, for it has, more 
terror than danger, and will appear lefs for- 
midable, as it is more nearly approached*. 

A mother tells her infant, that f«w and tow 
make four y the child remembers the propofi- 
tion, and is able to count four to all the pur* 
pofes of life, till the courfe of his education 
brings him among philofophers, who fright 
him from his former knowledge, by telling 
him that four- is a certain aggregate of unites ; 
that all numbers being only the repetition of 
an unite, which, though not a number it* 
felf, is the parent, root, or original of all 

number,. 
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number, four is the denomination afligned to 
a certain number of fuch repetitions. The 
only danger is, left, when he firft hears thefe 
dreadful founds, the pupil fhould run away ; 
if he has but the courage toftay till the con- 
clufion, he will find that, when fpeculation has 
done its worft, two- and two ftill make four. 

An. illuftxious example of this fpecfes of 
eloquence, may be found in Letters concerning 
Mind. The author begins by declaring, that 
the forts of things are things that now are$ 
have been, and Jhall be 9 and the things that 
Jtrielly are. In- this pofition, except the 
laft claufe, in which he ufes fomething of the 
fcholaftick language, there is nothing but 
what every mag has heard' and" imagines him- 
felf to kaow. But who would not believe 
that fome wonderful novelty is presented to 
his intellect, when he is afterwards told, in 
the true bugbear flyle, that the Ares, in the for- 
mer fenfe, are things that lie between the Have- 
beens and Shall-bes. The Have-beens an 
things tfrat are pa/i ; the Shall-bes are things 
that are to corner and the things that are, in 
the latter fenfe, are things that have not been, 
nor jhatt- be> nor Jtand in the mid/I of fuch as 

are 
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are before them, or Jbcdl be after tbem. The 
things that have keen* and Jball be, have refpeS 
to prefatt, paft, and fitture. Theft Mewifk 
that now ARE have mtrtwur place ; that, fa* 
inftance, which is here, that which is to the 
Eajij that which is U the Weft. 

All this, my dear reader, is very ftrange • 
lut though it be ftrange, it is not new ; fiurvey 
thefe wonderful fentences again, and they will 
be found to contain nothing more than very 
.plain truths, which till this Author arofe had 
always been delivered in plain language* 



N° 37. Saturday, December 30. 

THOSE who are (killed in the extra&ioH 
and preparation, of metals, declare, that 
iron is every where to be found $ and that not 
only its proper ore is copioufly treafured in the 
caverns of the earth, but that its particles are 
difperfed throughout all other bodies. 

If the extent of the human view could 
^rnprehend the whole frame of the ujiiverfe, 

Ibe- 
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I Relieve it would be found invariably true, 
that Providence has given that in greateft 
plenty, which the condition of life makes of 
greateft ufe • and that nothing is penurioufly 
imparted or placed far from the reach of man, 
<©f which a more liberal distribution, or more 
€afy acquifition, would increafe real and ra-* 
iional felicity, 

Irok is common, and gold is rare. Iron 
•contributes fo much to fupply the wants of 
nature, that its ufe conftitutes much of the 
•difference between favage and poliihed life, 
between the ftate of him that (lumbers in 
European palaces, and him that fhekers him- 
felf in the cavities of a rock from the chilneft 
of the night, or the violence of the florin* 
Gold can never be hardened into faws or 
axes ; it can neither furnifli inftruments of 
manufa&ure, -utenfils of agriculture, nor wea- 
pons of defence ; Its only quality is to ihine, 
and the value of its- luftre arifes from its 
fcarcity* 

Thkoughout the whole circle, both of 
natural and moral life, neeeflaries are as Iron, 
.and fuperfhiities as Gold. What we reattjr 

jieed 
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need we may readily obtain ; fo readily, that 
far the greater part of mankind has, in the 
wantonnefs of abundance, confounded natural 
with artificial deli res, and invented neceflities 
for the fake of employment, becaufe the mind 
Is impatient of inaction, and life is fuilained 
with fo little labour, that the tedioufnefs of 
idle time cannot otherwife be fupported. 

Thus plenty is the original caufe of many 
©f our needs, and even the poverty which is 
fo frequent and diftrefsful in civilized nations, 
proceeds often from that change of manners 
which opulence has produced. Nature makes 
us poor only when we want neceffaries, but 
cuftom gives the name of poverty to the want 
q{ fuperfluities.. 

When Socrates pa/Ted through (hops of" 
toys and ornaments, he cried out, How many 
things are here which I do not need ! And. the 
feme exclamation may every man make who 
furv.eys the common accommodations of life. 

Superfluity and difficulty begin toge* 
ther. To drefs food for the ftomach is eafyy 
the art is to irritate die palate when the fto~ 

raach 
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mach is fufficed.. A rude hand may build 
walls, form roofs, and lay floors, and provide 
all that warmth and fecurity require ; we 
only call the nicer artificers to carve the cor- 
nice, or to paint the cielings. Such drefs as 
may enable the body to endure the different 
feafons, the mofl unenlightened nations have 
been able to procure ; but the work of fcience 
begins in the ambition of diftin&ion, in varia- 
tions of fafhion, and emulation of elegance. 
Corn grows with eafy culture, the Gardener's 
experiments are only employed to exalt the 
flavours of fruits, and brighten the colours of 
flowers. 

Even of knowledge, thofe parts are moft 
eafy, which are generally neceflary. The 
intercourfe of fociety is maintained without the 
elegancies of language, Figures, criticifms, 
and refinements, are the work of thofe whom 
jdlenefs makes weary of themfelves. The 
.commerce of the. world is carried on by eafy 
methods of computation. Sub til ty and ftudy 
are required only when queftions are invented 
merely to puzzle, and calculations are extend- 
ed to fhew the (kill of the calculator. The 
light of the Sun is equally beneficial to him, 

whofe 
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whofe eyes tell him that it moves, and to him 
whofe reafon periinacs him that it flmrids ftiU ; 
md plants grow with the fame luxuriance, 
whether we fuppofe earth or water the parent 
ef vegetation. 

If we raife our thoughts to nobler enquiries, 
We (hall frill find facility concurring with ufe- 
fulnefs. No man needs ftay to be virtuous 
till the morafifts have determined the eflence 
of virtue j our duty is made apparent by its 
proximate confequences, tho' the general and ul- 
timate reafon fhould never be discovered* Reli- 
gion may regulate the life of him to whom- die 
Scotijis and Thtmifts are alike; unknown ; and the 
affertors of fate and free-will, however different 
in their- talk, agree to aft in the fame manner. 

It is not my intention to depreciate the 
politer arts or abftrufer ftudies. That curio- 
&ty which always fucceeds eafe and plenty, 
was undoubtedly giverr us as a proof of capa- 
city which our prefent ftate is not able to fill* 
as a preparative for fome better mode of ex- 
iftence, which fhall furnifh employment for 
the whole foul, and where pleafure fhall be 

adequate to our powers of fruitions In the 

mean 
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mean time, let us gratefully acknowledge that 
goodnefs which grants us eafe at a cheap rate, 
which changes the feafons where the nature of 
heat and cold has not been yet examined, and 
gives the viciflitudes of day and night to thofe 
who never marked the tropicks, or num- 
bered the conftellations. 
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SINCE the publication of the letter con- 
cerning the condition of thofe who are 
confined in Gaols by their Creditors, an en- 
quiry is- fakl to have been made by which it 
appears that more than * twenty thoufand are 
at this time prifoners for debt. 

We often look with indifference on the 
fucceffive parts of that, wbich, N if the whole 
were feen together > would ihake us with emo- 
tion. A Debtor is dragged to prifon, pitied 
for a moment, and then forgotten ; another 

* This number was at that time confidently pub- 
lifted, but the author has fince fotmd reafon to que£ 
<ioa the calculation. 

follows 
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follows him, and is loft alike in the caverns 
of oblivion ; but when the whole mafs of 
calamity rifes up at once, when twenty thou- 
fand reafoiiable Beings are heard all groaning 
in unneceflary mifery, not by the infirmity of 
nature, but the miftake or negligence of po- 
licy, who can forbear to pity and lament, to 
wonder and abhor ? 

There is here no need of declamatory ve- 
hemence j we live in an age of Commerce and 
Computation $ let us therefore coolly enquire 
what is the fum of evil which the imprifon- 
ment of Debtors brings upon our country. 

It feems to be the opinion of the later com- 
putifts, that the inhabitants of England do not 
exceed fix millions, of. which twenty thoufand 
is the three-hundredth part. What fliall we- 
fay of the humanity or the wifdom of a na*- 
tion, that voluntarily facrifices one in every 
three hundred to lingering deftru&ion ! 

' The misfortunes of an individual do not 
extend their influence to many ; yet, if we 
confider the effefts of con&nguinity and 
friendfliip, and the general reciprocation 
of wants and benefits, which make one 
man dear or neceflary to another, jt may rea- 

fonably 
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fonably be fuppofed, that every man languifh- 
ing in prifon gives trouble of fome kind to two 
others who love or need him. By this mul- 
tiplication of mjfery we fee diftrefs extended 
to the hundredth part of the whole fociety. 

If we eftimate at a {hilling a day what; is - 
loft by the inaction and confumed in the fup- 
port of each man thus chained down to invo- 
luntary idlenefs, the publick lofs will rife in 
one year to three hundred thoufand pounds ; 
in ten years to more than a fixth part of our 
circulating coin, 

I am afraid that thofe who are beft ac- 
quainted with the ftate ,of our prifons, will 
confefs that my conjecture is too near the 
truth, when I fuppofe that the cprrofion of 
refentment, the heavinefs of forrow, the cor- 
ruption of confined air, the want of exercife, 
and fometimes of food, the contagion of dif- 
eafes from which there is no retreat, and the 
feverity of tyrants againft whom there can be 
no refiftance, and all the .complicated horrors 
of a prifon, put an end every year to the life 
of one in four of thofe that are (hut up from 
the common comforts of human life. 

Thus 
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Thus pcrifh yearly five thoufand men, over- 
borne with forrpw, confumed by famine, or 
putrified by filth ; many of them in die moft 
vigorous and ufeful part of life; for the 
thoughtlefs and imprudent are commonly 
h young, and the a&ive and bufy are feldom 
old. 

According to the rule generally received* 
which fuppofes that one in thirty dies yearly, 
the race of man may be feid to be renewed at 
the end of thirty years. Who would have be- 
lieved till now, that of every EngUJh genera- 
tion an hundred and fifty thoufand perifli in 
our gaols ! That in every century, a nation 
eminent for fcience, ftudious of commerce, 
ambitious* of empire, fhould willingly iofe, in 
noifome dungeons, five hundred thoufand of 
its inhabitants : A number greater than has 
ever been deftroyed in the fame time by the 
Peftilence and Sword ! 

A very late occurrence may {hew us the 
value of the number which we thus condemn 
to be ufdefs ; in the re-eftabltfhment of the 
Trained Bands, twenty thoufand are confider- 
ed as a force Efficient againft all exigencies : 

While, 
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While, therefore, we detain twenty thoufand 
in prifon, we fhut up in darknefs and ufeleff- 
jsiefs two thirds of an army which ourfelves 
judge equal to the defence of our country. 

The monaftick inftitutions have been often 
blamed, as tending to retard the increafe of 
mankind. And perhaps retirement ought rare- 
ly to be permitted, except to thofe whofe em* 
ployment is confident with abstraction, and 
who, tho* folitary, will not be idle; to thofe 
whom infirmity makes ufelefs to the common- 
wealth, orto thofe who have paid their due pro- 
portion to Society, and who, having lived for 
others, may be honourably difmiiled to live for 
themfelves. But whatever be the evil or the fol- 
ly of thefe retreats, thofe have no right to cen- 
fure them whofe prifons contain greater num- 
bers than the Monasteries of other countries* 
It is, furely, lefs foolifh and lefs criminal to 
permit inaction than compel it ; to comply 
with doubtful opinions of happinefs, than 
condemn to certain and apparent mifery ; to ^ 
indulge the extravagancies of erroneous piety, 
than to multiply and enforce temptations to 
wickednefs, 

'Th* 
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The mifery of gaols is not half their evil ; 
they are filled with every corruption which 
poverty and wickednefs can generate between 
them ; with all the fhamelefs and profligate 
enormities that can be produced by the impu- 
dence of ignominy, the rage of want, and the 
malignity of defpair. In a prifon the awe of 
the-publick eye is loft, and the power of the 
law is fpent ; there are few fears, there are no 
blufhes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the 
audacious harden the audacious. Every one 
fortifies himfelf as he can againft his own fen- 
fibility, endeavours to pra&ife on others the 
arts which are pra&ifed on himfelf; and gains 
the kindnefs of his afibciates by fimilitude of 

manners. 

» 

Thus -Tome fink amidft their mifery, and 
others furvive only to propagate villainy. It 
may be hoped that our Lawgivers will at 
length take away from us this power of ftarving 
and depraving one another : But, if there be 
any reafon why this inveterate evil fhould not 
be removed in our age, which true policy has 
enlightened beyond any former time, let 
thofe, whofe writings form the opinions and 
the practices of their contemporaries, endeavour 

to 
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to transfer the reproach of fuch imprifonment 
from the Debtor to the Creditor, till univer- 
fal infamy fliall purfue the wretch, whofe 
wantonnefs of power, or revenge of difap- * 
pomtment, condemns another to torture and 
to ruin ; till he fhall be hunted through the 
world as an enemy to man, and find in riches 
no (helter from contempt, 

• * » 

Surely, he whofe Debtor has perifhed in 
prifon, though he may acquit himfdf of deli- 
berate murder, muft at leaft have his mind 
clouded with difcontent, when he confiders 
how much another has fuffered from him; when 
he thinks on the wife bewailing her hufband, 
or the children begging the bread which their 
father would have earned. If there are any 
made fo obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to 
revolve thefe confequences without dread or 
pity, I muft leave them to be awakened by 
fbme other power, for I write only to human 
Beings. . 
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Sir, 

AS none look more diligently about them 
than thofe who have nothing to 4o, or 
who do nothings I fuppofe it has not efcaped. 
your observation, that the Bracelet^ an orna- 
ment of great antiquity, has been for fome 
years revived. among the EngHJb Ladies. 

The genius; of our nation is faid$ I know 
not for what reafon, to ajapegr rather, in im- 
provement than .invention. The Bracelet was 
known in the earlieft.ages ; but it was formerly 
only a hoop of gold, or a duller K>f jewels, and 
/he wed, nothing but the wealth ox vanity of the 
wearer, till our Ladies, by carrying Piflures 
on their wrifts, made their ornaments works 
of fancy and exercifes of judgment. 

This" addition of art td luxury is one of the 
innumerable proofs that might be given ofthe 

late 
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late increafe of female erudition $ and I have 
often congratulated myfelf that my life hai 
happened at a time when thofe on whom fo 
much of human felicity depends, have learned* 
to think as well as fpeak, and when refpe& 
takes pofleifion of the ear, while love is en- 
tering at the eye. 

I have obferved, that, even by the fuffrages 
of their own fex, thofe Ladies are accounted 
wifeft, who do not yet difdain to be taught $ 
and therefore I fhall offer a few hints for the 
completion of the Bracelet, without any dread 
of the fate of Orpheus. 

To the Ladies who wear the Pi&ures of 
their hufbands or children, or any other near 
relations, I can offer nothing more decent or 
more proper. It is reafonable to believe that 
flie intends at leaft to perform her duty, who 
carries a perpetual excitement to recolle&lon 
and caution, whofe own ornaments mull up- 
braid her with every failure, and wjio, by any 
open violation of her engagements, muft for 
ever forfeit her Bracelet. 

Yet I know not whether it is the intereft 
of the hulband to follicit very earneflly a place 

L 2 on 
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on the Bracelet. If his image be not in the 
heart, it is of fmall avail to hang it on the band. 
A hufband encircled with diamonds and rubies 
may gain fome efteem,. but will never excite 
love. He that thinks himfelf raoft fecure 
©f his wife, fhould be fearful of perfecuting her 
continually with his prefence. The joy of life 
is variety ; the tendereft love requires to be re- 
kindled by intervals of abfence, and Fidelity 
herfelf will be wearied with transferring her 
eye only from the fame Man to the fame 
Pi&ure, 

In many countries the condition of every 
Woman is known by her drefs. Marriage is 
rewarded with fome honourable diftin&ion 
^vhich celibacy is forbidden to ufurp. Some 
fuch information a Bracelet might afford. The 
Ladies might enroll themfelves in diftind 
clafles, and carry in open view the emblems 
of their order. The Bracelet of the Authorefs 
may exhibit the Mufes in a Grove of Laurel ; 
the Houfewife may fhew Penelope with her 
Web j the Votrefs of a figgle life may carry 
Urfula with her troop of Virgins ; the Game- 
fter may have Fortune with her Wheel j and 
thofe Woiaen that have no Charatter at all 

may 
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may difplay a Field of white Enamel, as im- 
ploring help to fill up the Vacuity. * 



There is a fet of Ladies who have out- 
lived moft animal pleafures, and having no- 
thing rational to put in their place, folacewith 
Cards the lofs of what Time has taken away,- 
and the want of what Wifdom, having never 
been courted, has never given. For thefe I 
know not how to provide a proper decoration. 
They cannot be numbered among the Game- 
fters, for though they are always at play they 
play for nothing, and never rife to the dignity 
of Hazard 'or the reputation of Skill. They 
neither love nor are loved, and cannot be.fup- 
pofed to contemplate any human image with 
delight. Yet though; they dtfpair to pleafe* 
they always wife to be fine, and therefore 
cannot be without a Bracelet. To this Si- 
fterhood I can recommend nothing more like- 
ly to pleafe them, than the King of Clubs, a 
perfonage very comely and majeftick, who 
will never meet their eyes without reviving 
the thought of fpme paft or future party, and 
who may be difplayed in the a£t of dealing 
with grace and propriety. 

X» 3 But 
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But the Bracelet which might be moft ea- 
fily introduced jnto general ufe is a fmall con- 
yex Mirror, in which the Lady may fee her- 
felf whenever (he fhall lift her hand. This 
will be a perpetual fource of delight. Other 
ornaments are of ufe only in publick, but this 
will furnilh gratifications to folitude. This 
will (hew a face that muft always pleafe ; flie 
who is followed by Admirers will carry about 
her a perpetual juftification of the publick 
voice $ and (he who pafles without notice may 
appeal from prejudice to her own eyes. 

But I know not why the Privilege ef the 
Bracelet ihould be confined to Women; it 
tfvas in former ages worn by Heroes in battle j 
and as modern Soldiers are always diftinguifll- 
ed by fpleridour of drefs, I fliould rejoice to 
fee the Bracelet added to the Cockade. 

In hope of this ornamental innovation, I 
have fpent fome thoughts upon military Brace- 
lets. There is no paflion more heroic than 
Love, add therefore I fliould be glad to fee die 
Sons of England marching in. the field, every 
man with the Pi&ure pf a Woman of Honour 
bound upon his hand. But fince in the Army, 

as 
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as every where elfe, there will always be Men 
whtiTove nobo3y but themfelves, or whom no 
Woman of Hoaoui* will permit to love her, 
there is a neceffity oif fome other diftin&ions 
and devices. 

I kavc read of a Prince who having loft a 
ttiwn* ordered the name of it to be every 
morning ihouted in his ear till it fhould "be re- 
covered. For the feme purpofe I think the 
profpeft of Minorca might be properly worn 
on the lands of fame of our Generals : Others 
might delight their Countrymen, and dignify 
jthem&Jvts, with a View of R^hefrrt as k ap- 
geared to thfcm at Sea: Ai*d thofe that fliall 
Wfiim ftom the conqueft of Jmetita, may 
exhibit the Warehoufe of Fr$nUnac> with an 
ascription denoting, that it was taken in left 
than three years try kft than twenty thoufand 

torn. 

Iain* Sir, &cv 

Tom Tov. 
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TH E pra&ice of appending to the narra- 
tives of public tranfa&ions, more mi- 
nute and domeftic intelligence, and filling the 
'News-papers with advertifements, has grown 
up by flow degrees to its prefent ftate. 

Genius is {hewn only by Invention. The 
man who firft took advantage of the general 
curiofity th?t was excited by a fiege or battle, 
to betray the Readers of News into the know- 
ledge of the fliop where the beft Puffs and 
Powder were to be fold, was undoubtedly a 
man of great (agacity, and profound (kill in 
the nature of Man. But when he had once 
(hewn the way, it was eafy to follow him ; 
and every man now knows a ready method 
of informing the Publick of all that he defires 
to buy or fell, whether his wares be material 
or intelle&ual ; whether he makes Cloaths, or 
teaches the Mathematics ; whether he be a 
Tutor that wants a Pupil, or a Pupil that 
Arants a tutor. 

What- 
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Whatever is common is defpifed. Ad- 
vertifements are now fo numerous that they 
are very negligently perufed, and it is there- 
fore become neceffary to gain attention by 
magnificence of promifes, and by eloquence 
fometimes fublime and fometimes pathetic. 

Promise, large Promife, is the foul of an 
Advertifement. I remember a Wajh-ball that 
had a quality truly wonderful, it gave an ex- 
quifite edge to the razor. And there are now 
to be fold for ready money only^ fome Duvets 
for bed-coverings, of down, beyond comparifenfu- 
perior to what is called Otter Down, and indeed, 
fuch, that its many excellencies cannot be here fet 
forth. With one excellence we are made ac- 
quainted, It is warmer than four or five blank- 
et l j, and lighter than one* 

There are fome, however, that know the 
prejudice of mankind in favour of modeft 
fincerity. The Vender of the Beautifying 
Fluid fells a Lotion that repels pimples, 
ivafhes away freckles, fmooths the fkin, an4 
plumps the flefh ; and yet, with a generous 
abhorrence of oftentation, confefles, that it 
will not re/lore the bloom of fifteen to a Lady 

<f fifty- 
Is $ . The 
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The true pathos of Advertifemeftts muft 
.have funk deep into the heart of every man 
that remembers the teal fhewn by t\e Seller 
of ihe Anodyne. Necklace, for the eafe and 
fafety of poor toothing infants, and the affec- 
tion with which he warned every mother, 
that^ would never forgive herfelf if her in- 
fant fhould perifh without a Necklace. 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated 
Author who gave, in his notifications of the 
Camel and Dromedary, fo many fpecimens 
of the genuine fubliihe, that there is now ar- 
rived another fubjeft yet more worthy of his 
pen. A famous Mohawk Indian Warrior ', who 
ftok Diefkaw the French General prifoner, dref 
fed in the fame manner with the native Indians 
when they go, to war, with his face and body 
fainted, with his fcalping knife, Tom-ax, and 
all other implements of war : A fight worthy 
the curiojity of every true Briton ! This is a 
Very powerful defcription 5 but a Critic of 
great refinement would fay that it conveys ra- 
N ther horror than terror. An Indian, dreffed as 
he goes to war, may bring company together ; 
but if he carries the fcalping knife and tom-ax, 
there are many true Britons that will never be 
perfuaded to fee him but through a grate. 
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It has been remarked fay the Severer judges, 
that the ialotary farrow of tiragkfc (cents is 
too foon effaced by the raemment of the Epi* 
logue; tjie fame inconvenience arifes from 
the improper difpofition of Advertifements, 
The nobleft obje&s may be fo afTociated as to 
be made ridiculous.. The Camel and Drome- 
dary themfelves might have loft much of their 
dignity between The true Flower of Mujlard 
and The Original Daffy's Elixir ; and I could 
hot but feel fome indignation when I fouhd this 
illuftrious Indian Warrior immediately fuc~ 
ceeded by A frejh parcel of Dublin Butter. 

The trade of adveftifing i$ now fo near to 
perfe&ion, that it is not eafy to propofe any 
improvement. But as every art ought to be 
exercifed in due fubordination to the publick 
good, I cannot' bat propofe it as a moral quef- 
tion to thtefe maftcrs of the pablick ear, Whe- 
ther they db not ibmctimes play too wantonly 
with our paffionv as when die Regifter of 
Lottery Tickets invites us to his fliop by aif 
account of the prize which he fold laft year ; 
and whether the advertifing Controverttfts do 
got indulge afperity of language without any 
adequate provocation ; as in the difpute about 

L 6 Straps 
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Straps for Razors, now happily fuMidcd, and 
in the altercation which at prefent fubfifts con- 
cerning Eau de Luce* 

In an Advertisement it is allowed to every 
man to fpeak well of himfelf, but I know not 
why he fhould &flume the privilege of cen- 
furing his neighbour. He may proclaim his 
own virtue or (kill, but ought not to exclude 
others from the fame pretenfions. 

Every man that advertifes his. own excel- 
lence, fhould write with fome confcioufnefs 
of a chara&er which dares to call the attention 
of the Publick. He fhould remember that 
his name is to ftand in the fame Paper with 
thofe of the King of Prujfta, and the Emperor 
of Germany^ and endeavour to make himfelf 
worthy of fuch aflbciation. 

Some regard ia likewife to be paid to pos- 
terity. There are men of diligence and curiofity 
who treafure up the Papers of the Day merely 
becaufe others negle£fc them, and in time they 
will be fcarce. When theft collections fhall be 
read in another century, how will numberlefe 
contradi&ions be reconciled, and how fhall 
Fame be poffibly diftributed among the Tailors 
and Boddice-raakers of the prefent age. 

Surely 
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. ... 

Surely thefe things deferve confideration; 
It is enough for me to have hinted my defiri 
that thefe abufes may be re&irted ; but fuch is 
the ftate of nature, that what all have the right 
of doing, many will attempt without fufficient 
care or due qualifications* 
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THE following Letter relates to an affiic- 
tion perhaps not neceffary to be impart- 
ed to the Public, but I could not perfuade 
myfelf to fupprefs it, becaufe I think I know 
the fentiments to be fincere, and I feel no dif- 
pofition to provide for this day any other en- 
tertainment. 

• At tu quifquis iris, miferi qui cruda porta} 
Credideris fietu funer&digna tuo, 
Hac pofirema tibi fit flendi caufa y Jiuatque 
Lents imjfinfo vitaque morjque gradtt. 

Mr. Idler, 

Notwithstanding the warningsr of Phi- 
lofophers, and the daily examples oflofles, 

and 
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ajid misfortunes which life forces upon our 
pbfe/vation, fudv is the abfprption of our 
thoughts in the bufinefs of the prefent day* 
fuch the refignation of our reafom to empty 
hopes of future felicity, or fuch our unwilling* 
nefs to forefee what we dread, that every cala- 
mity comes fuddenly upon us, and not only 
prefles us as a burthen, but crufhes as a blow* 

There are evils which happen out of the 
common c ourfe of nature, agaktft whkh it ie 
no reproach not to be provided. A flaih of 
lightning intercepts the traveller in his way. 
The concuffion of an earthquake heaps the 
ruins of cities upon their inhabitants. But 
other miferies time brings., though filently 
yet vifibly forward by its even lapfe, which 
yet approach us unfeen becaufe we turn ou^ 
eyes away, and feize us unreiifted becaufe 
we could not arm ourfblyes ag*inft thejp,. J>u£ 
by fetting them before us* ; 

• * 

That it is vain to fhrink from what. can- 
not be avoided, and to hide that from ourfelves 
which muft fome time be found, is a truth 
which we all know, but which all negle&, and 
perhaps none more than the Speculative re** 

foner> 
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loner, whofe thoughts are always from home, 
whofe eye wanders over life, whofe fancy 
dances after meteors of happinefs kindled by 
itfelf, and who examines every thing rather 
than his own ftate. 

Nothing is more evident than that the 
decays of age muft terminate in death} yet 
there is no man, fays Tulfy^ who does not be- 
lieve that he may yet live another year ; and 
there is none who does not, upon the fame 
principle, hope another year for his parent of his 
friend ; but the fallacy will be in time detecV 
ed ; the laft year, the laft day muft come. It 
h&$ pome and is paft. The life which made 
my own life pleafant is at an end, and the 
gates of death are Ihut upon my profpects. 

The lofs of a friend upon whom the heart 
was fixed, to whom every wifh and endeavour 
tended, is a ftate of dreary defolation in which 
the mind looks abroad impatient of itfelf, and 
finds nothing but emptinefs and horror. The 
blamelefs life, the artlefs tendernefs, the pious 
Simplicity, the modeft resignation, the patient 
ficknefs, and the quiet death, are remembered 
only to add value to the lofs, to aggravate re- 
gret 
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gret for what cannotrfce amended, to deepen, 
forrow for what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which Provi- 
dence gradually difengages us from the love of 
life. Other evils fortitude may repel, or hope 
may mitigate ; but irreparable privation leaves 
nothing to exercife refolution or flatter expec- 
tation. The dead cannot return, and nothing 
is left us here but languifhment and grief. 

Yet fuch is the courfe of nature, that 
whoever lives long muft outlive thofe whom 
he loves and honours. Such is the condition 
of our. prefent exiftence, that life muft one 
time lofe its aflbciations, and every inhabi- 
tant of the earth muft walk downward to the 
grave alone and unregarded, without any 
partner of his joy or grief, without any inter- 
efted witnefs of bis misfortunes or fuccefs. 

> Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel, 
for where is the bottom of the mifery of man ? 
But what is fuccefs to him that has none to 
enjoy it. Happinefs is not found in felf-con- 
templation j it is perceived only when it is 
refleded from another. 
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We know little of the ftatc of departed 
fouls, becaufe fuch knowledge is not neceffary 
xto a good life. Reafon deferts us at the brink 
of the grave, and can give no further intelli- 
gence. Revelation is not wholly filent. Theri 
is joy in the Angels of Heaven over one Sinner 
that repentetb ; and furely this joy is not in- 
communicable to fouls difentangled from the 
body, and made like Angels. 

Let Hope therefore di&ate, what Revela- 
tion does not confute, that the union of fouls 
may ftill remain j and that we who are ftrug* 
gling. with fin, fbrrow, and infirmities, may 
have our part in. the attention and kindnefs of 
ihofe who have finifhed their courfe, and are 
How receiving their reward. 

These are the great occafions : w&ich farce 
the mind to take TcfLge in Religion : When 
we have no help in ourfelves, what can remain 
but that we look up to a higher and a greater 
Power ; and to what hope' may we not raife 
our eyes and hearts, wljen we confider that 
the Greateft Power is the Best. 

Surely 
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Surely there ia no man who, thus af- 
flided, dees not feek fotoour in the Gvfyd* 
which has brought X#* *»</ Jmtnort«lity to 
light. The . Preoept$ of Eflcurus> who teach* 
cs us to endure what the Laws of the Uni- 
verfe make neoeffary, may fdenoe but not 
content us. The di&ates of Z<;w, who com? 
&and$ us to look with indifference on exter* 
nal things, may difpofe us to conceal our fort- 
row, but cannot afluage it.' Real alleviation 
of the lofs of friends, and rational tranquility 
in the profpeS of our own diflblution, can be 
reeeiyed only from, the pronaifes of him ia 
whofe hands are life and death, and. Aom the 
aflurance of another and better fbte, in which 
dl tears will be wiped from the eyes, and the 
whole foul (hall be filled with joy. Phikfapfy 
may infufe ftubbornefs, but Religion only 
can give Patience* 

. '. . lam, fax*. 
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THE fubje6t of the following Letter is not 
wholly unm^ntioned by the Rambler. 
The Spectator has alfo a Letter contain- 
ing a cafe not much different, I hope my 
Correfpondent's performance is more an effort 
of Genius, than effufion of the Paflions ; and 
that fhe hath rather attempted to paint fome 
pollible diftrefs, than really feels the evils 
which flie has defcribed. 

To the IDLER. 

Sir, 

THERE is a caufe of Mifery, which, tho' 
certainly known both to you and your 
predeceflbrs, has been little taken notice of in 
jout Papers ; I mean the fnares that the bad 
behaviour of Parents extends over the path* 
of Hfe iffhicfh their children are to tread after 
them ; and as I make no doubt but the letter 
holds the fliield for Virtue, as well as the glafs 

for 
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for Folly, that he will employ his leifure 
hours as much to his own fatisfa&ion in 
warning his Readers . againft a danger, as in 
laughing them out of a fafliion : For this rea- 
fon I am tempted to afk admittance for my 
llory in your Paper, tho* it has nothing to re- 
commend it but truth, and the honeft wifh of 
warning others to fliun the track which I am 
afraid may lead me at lafl to ruin. 

I am the child of a father, who having al- 
ways lived in one fpot in the country where he 
was born, and having had no genteel education 
himfelf, thought no qualifications in the world 
defireable but as they led up to fortune, and no 
learning neceflary to happinefs but fuch as 
might moft cffedually teach me to make the 
beft market of myfelf : I was unfortunately 
born a Beauty, to a full fenfe of which my fa- 
ther took care to flatter me ; and havings wheit 
very young, piitme to a fchooj in the country, 
afterwards tranfplanted me. to another in town, 
at the inftigation of hia friends, where his ill-, 
judged fondnefs let me remain no longer than 
to learn juft enough experience to convince 
me of the fordidnefs of his views, to. give me 
an idea of perfections which my prefcnt fitua- 

tion 
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tion will never fuffer me to reach, and to 
teach me fufficient morals to dare to defpife 
what is bad, though it be in a father. 

Thus equipped (as he thought completely) 
for life, I was carried back into the country, 
and lived with him and my Mother in a fmall 
village, within a few miles of the county 
town ; where I mixed, at firft with relu&ance, 
s^nong company which, tho' I never defpifed, 
I could not approve, as they were brought up 
with other inclinations, and narrower views 
than my own. My Father took great pajns 
to fhew me every where, both at his own 
houfe, and at fuch public diverflons as the 
country afforded : He frequently told the peo- 
ple all he had was for his daughter ; took care 
to repeat the civilities I had received from all 
his friends in London ; told how much I was 
admired, and all his little ambition could fug- 
geft to fet me in a ftronger light. 

Thus have I continued tricked out for (ale, \ 
as I may call it, and doomed, by parental au- * 
thority, to a ftate little better than that of 
proftitution : I look on* myfelf as growing 
cheaper every hour, and* am Idling all that 
honeft pride, that modeft confidence in which 

the 
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the .virgin dignity confifts* Nor does my. 
misfortune ftop here : Tho* many would be 
too generous to impute the follies of a father 
to a Child whofe heart has fet her above 
them ; yet I am afraid <he irtoft charitable of 
them will hardly think it poffible for me tar 
be a daily fpe£fcatrefs of his vices without tacit* 
ly allowing them, and at laft confenting to 
them, as the eye of the frighted infant is, by 
degrees, reconciled to the darknefs, of which 
at firft it was afraid* It is a common opinion, 
he himfelf muft very well know, that vices, 
like difeafes, are often hereditary ; and that 
the property of the one is to infeft the man- 
ners, as the other poifons the firings of life. 

Yet this, tho* bad, is not the worft ; my 
father deceives himfelf the hopes of the very 
child he has brought into the world ; he fuf-* 
fers his houfe to be the feat of drutikennefs, 
riot, and irreligion; who (educes, almoft in 
my light, the menial fervant, , oonverfes with 
the profHtute, and corrupts the wife ! Thus 
I, who from! my eadieflt dawn of reafon was 
taught to think that at my approach every eye 
fparkled with pkafttre, or was deje&ed as con- 
fcious of fupcrior .charms, am excluded from 

(pciety, 
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fociety, thro! fear left Lfliould partake, if not 
of my father's crimes, at leaft of his reproach. 
Is a parent, who is fo little follicitous for the 
welfare of a child, better than a pirate who 
turns a wretch a-drift in a boat at fea without; 
^ ftftf to fteer by, or. an anchor to hold it raft ? 
Am I not to lay all my miferies at thofe doors* 
which ought to have opened only for my pro- 
tection ? And if doomed to add at laft one 
more: to the number of thofe wretches; whom 
neither thetworld nor its law befriends,, may 
I not juftly fay that I have been awed by a. 
Parent into .ruin i But tho' a Parent's power 
is fcrcened from infult and violation by the 
very- words of Heaven^ yet furely no laws* di- 
vine or human,, forbid me to remove ^myfelf 
from the malignant {bade of a £lant that 
poifons all around it, blafh the -bloom of 
youth, checks -its improvements, and makes 
all its flowrets fade: But to whom can the* 
wretched, can the dependant fly ? For me to 
fljr.a Ealhcafs.houfe.iitD b'e:a: Beggar: I have 
o*ly erne. Oomfortarc atindft my afittitties* a : 
pious irclfetibix, wto AtHs metdppwt-td Hfefrveri 
for a witnefs to my juft intentions^ fly as a 
defertcdr wretch to its protection ; and, being 

afked 
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afked who' my Father is, point, like the ancient 
Philofopher, with my finger to the Heavens. 

i The hope in which I write this, is, that 
you will give it a place in your Paper ; and 
as your Sfiays fometimes find their way into 
the country, that my Father may read my 
ftory there ; and, if not for his own fake, yet 
for mine, fpare to perpetuate that worft of ca- 
lamities to me, the lofs of chara&er, from 
which all his diflimulation has not been able 
to refcue himfelf. Tell the world, Sir, that 
it is poflible for Virtue to keep its throne tin- 
fhaken without any other .guard" than itfelf; 
that it is poflible to maintain that purity of 
thought fo neceflary to the completion of hu- 
man excellence even in .the mtdft of tempta- 
tions ; when they have no friend within, nor 
are aififted by the voluntary indulgence of vi- 
cious thoughts, 

t - ■ 

: If therinfertion of a ftory like this does not 
break in on the plan of your paper, you have 
it in your power to be a better friend than her 
Father, to 

Pehdita.. 

N? 43- 
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N° 43. Saturday, February 10. 

— Ill I l ll I ■ I I ■» 

THE natural advantages which arife from 
the pofition of the Earth which we in- * 
habit with refpe& to the other Planets, afford 
much employment to mathematical fpecula- 
tion, by which it has been difcovered, that no 
other conformation of the fyftem could have 
given fuch commodious distributions of light 
and heat, or imparted fertility and pleafure, to 
fo great a part of a revolving fphere. 

It aaay be perhaps obferyed by the Moraliil, 
with equal reafon, that our globe feems par- 
ticularly fitted for the refidence of a Being, 
piaced here only for a fhort time, whofe talk 
is to advance himfelf to a higher and happier 
ftate of exiftence, by unremitted vigilance of 
caution, aad activity of virtue* 

The duties required of man are fuch as hu- 
man nature /does not willingly perform, and 
fuch as thofb are inclined to delay who yet in- 
tend fomej&ae to' fftlfil them. It was there- 

Vol. I. M fore 
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fore neceffary that this univerfal reluctance 
fhould be counteracted, and the drowfinefs of 
hefltation wakened into refolve j that the 
danger of procraftination fhould be always -in 
view, and the fallacies of fecurity be hoirriy 
detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature 
uniformly confpire. Whatever we fee on every 
fide, reminds us of the lapfe of Time and the 
flux of Life. The day and night fucceed 
each other, the rotation of feafons diverfifies 
the year, the fun rifes, attains the meridian, 
declines and fets ; and the moon every night 
changes its form. 

The Day has been confldered as an image 
of the Year, and the Year as the reprefentation 
of Life. The Morning anfwers to the Spring, 
and the Spring to Childhood and Youth ; the 
Noon correfponcR to the Summer, and the 
Summer to the Strength of Manhood. The E- 
vening is an emblem of Autumn, and Autumn 
of declining Life. The Night with its Silence 
and Darknefs fliews the Winter, in which all 
the powers of Vegetation are benumbed ; and 
the Winter points out the time when Life fliall 
ceafe, with its hopes and pleafures. 

He 
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H£ that is carried forward, however fwiftly, 
by a motion equable and eafy, perceivesjiot the 
change of place but by the variation of objefts. 
If the wheel of life, which rolls thus filently 
along, palled on thro 9 undiftinguifliable uni- 
formity, we fhould never mark its approaches 
to the end of the courfe. If one hour were like 
another ; if the paflage of the Sun did not ftiew 
'that the day is wafting ; if the change of fea- 
fons did not imprefs upon us the flight of the 
year, quantities of duration equal to days and 
years would glide unobferved. If the parts of 
time were not varioufly coloured, we fhould 
never difcern their departure or fucceffion, but 
ihould live though tlefs of the paft, and carelefs 
©f the future, without will, and perhaps with- 
out power to compute the periods of life, or 
to compare the time which is already loft with 
that which may probably remain. 

By t the courfe of time is/o vifibly marked, 
that it is even obferved by the birds of paflage, . 
and by nations who have raifed their minds very 
little above animal inftinft : there are human 
beings, whofe language does not fupply them 
with words by which they can number five,- 

M 2 bat' 
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but I have read of none that have aot name* 
for Day and Night, for Summer and Winter* 

Yet it is certain that thefe admonitions of 
nature, however forcible, however imports 
»ate, are too often vain j and that many who 
mark with fuch accuracy the courfe of time* 
appear to hs*ve little fenfibility of the decline 
of life. Every man has fomething to do whicb 
he negle&s $ every man has faults to conquer 
which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accuftom ourfelves to con-* 
fider the effefts of time, that things neceflary * 
and certain often furprize us like unexpe&ed 
contingencies. We leave the Beauty in her 
bloom, and, after an abfence of twenty years, 
W6nder, at our return, to find her faded. We 
meet thofe whom we left Children, and can 
fcarcely perfuade ourfelves to treat them as men* 
The Traveller vifits in age thofe countries thro* 
which he rambled in his youth, and hopes for 
merriment at the old place. The Man of Bu- 
iinefs, wearied withunfatisfa&ory profperity* 
retires to the town of his nativity, and expe&s 
to play away the laft years with the companions 

of 
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4tf his childhood, and recover youth in the 
fields where he once was young. 

From this inattention, fo general and fe 
mifchievous, let it be every man's ftudy to ex- 
empt himfelf. Let him that deures to fee 
others happy, make hafte to give while his gift 
can be enjoyed, and remember that every mo- 
ment of delay takes away fomething from the 
value" of his benefaction. And let him who 
purpofes his own happinefs, reflect, that while 
he forms his purpofe the day rolls on, and 
the night cometh when no man can work. 



N° 44. Saturday 9 February ij. 

MEMORY jsj among the faculties of 
the human mind} that of whict we 
make the mod frequent ufe, or rather thaj: of 
which the agency is inceffant or perpetual. 
Memory is the primary and fundamental pow- 
er, without which there -could be no other 
intellectual operation. Judgment* and Ratio- 
cination fuppofe fomething already known, 
and draw their decisions, only from experience. 

M 3 Imagina- 
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Imagination fekfts ideas, from the treafures of 
Remembrance, and produces novelty only by 
varied combinations. We do not even form 
conjectures of diftant, or anticipations of fu- 
ture events, but by concluding what is poux- 
ble from what is paft. 

The two offices of Memory are Collection 
and Diftribution ; by one images are accumu- 
lated, and by the other produced for ufe. Col- 
lection is always the employment of our firft 
years, and Diftribution commonly that of our 
advanced age. 

To coiled: and repofite the various forms of 
things, is far the moft pleafing part of men- 
tal occupation. We are naturally delighted 
with novelty, and there is a time when all that 
we fee is new. When firft we enter into the 
world, whitherfoever we turn our eyes, they 
meet Knowledge with Pleafure at her fide $ 
every diverfity of Nature pours ideas in upon 
the foul 5 neither fearch nor labour are necef- 
fary j we have nothing more to do than to 
©pen our eyes, and curiofity is gratified. 

Much of the pleafure which die firft furvey 
t>f the world affords, is exhaufted before we 

are 
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are confcious of pur own felicity, or able to 
compare oar condition with fome other poffi- 
ble ftate. We have therefore few traces of the 
joy of our earlieft difcoveries ; yet we all re- 
member a time when Nature had fo many 
untafted gratifications, that every excurflon 
gave delight which can now be found no lon- 
ger, when the noife of a torrent, the ruftle of 
a wood, the fong of birds, or the play of lambs, 
had power to fill the attention, and fufpend 
all perception of the courfe of time. 

But thefe eafy pleafures are foon at an end ; 
we have feen in a very little time fo much, that 
we call out for new obje&s of obfervation, and 
endeavour to find variety in books and life. 
But ftudy is laborious, and not always fatisfac- 
tory j and Converfation has its pains as well as 
pleafures ; we are willing to learn, but not wil- 
ling to be taught; we are pained by ignorance, 
but pained yet more by another's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupillage men com- 
monly fet themfelves free about the middle of 
life, by (hutting up the avenues of intelligence, 
and refolving to reft in their prefent ftate ; and 
they, whofe ardour of enquiry continues lon- 

M 4 gei>, 
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ger, find themfelves icfenfibly fbr&ken by their 
inftru&ors* As every man advances in life > 
the proportion bet\yeen thofe that are younger, 
and that are older than himfelf, is continu- 
ally changing ; and he that has lived half a 
century, finds few that do not require from 
him that information which he once expe&ed 
from thofe that went before him. 

Then it is that the magazines of memory 
are opened, and the ftores of accumulated 
knowledge are difplayed by vanity or benevo- 
lence, or in honeft commerce of mutual inte- 
sreft. Every man wants others, and is therefore 
glad when he is wanted by them. And as few 
men will endure the labour of intenfe medita- 
tion without neceflity, he that has learned 
enough for his profit or his honour, feldorri en- 
deavours after further acquifltions. 

Thi pleafure of recollecting fpeculative no- 
tions would' not be much lefs than that of 
gaining them, if they could be kept pure and 
unmiagfed with the pafiage* of life ; but fiich 
is the ueceffary concatenation of our thoughts, 
that good and evil are linked together, and no 
pleafure recurs but affbciated with pain. Eve- 
ry revived idear reminds us of a time when 

fomething 
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fomething was enjoyed that is now loft, when 
fome hope was yet not blafted, when fome 
purpofe had yet not la&guifixed into fluggifh- 
nefs or; indifference. ... 

Whether k be that life has mere v e xa t i ons 
than comforts* or, what is in the event juft the 
fame, that evil makes deeper impreffion than 
good, it is certain that few can review the time 
paft without heaviness of heart. He remembers 
many calamities incurred by folly, many oppor- 
tunities loft by negligence. Thefliades of the 
dead rife up before him, and he laments the 
companions of his youth, the partners of his 
* imufements, the affiftants of his labours, whom 
the hand of death has fnatched away. 

When an offer was macje t<> Tbetntfiocies g( 
teaching him the a? t of Memory, he anfwere^, 
. that he would rather wift for the art of Fo?- 
^getfulnofs. He felt his imagination haunted by 
phantoms of mifery which be was unable to 
fupprefs, and would gladly have calme4 bis 
thoughts with fome oblivious antidote. In this 
we all refemble one another ; the hei;a and the 
/age are, like vulgar mortals, pverburthened 
fey the weight ?f life* all (brink froin rtedftep- 
*jonj a£d ay tyi& /qr an art of f grget&Ine^. 

Ms N°4S. 
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N° 45 • Saturday, February 24. 



TH E R E is in many minds a kind of va- 
nity exerted to the difad vantage of them* 
felves ; a defire to be praifed for fuperior a- 
cutenefs, difcovered only in the degradation 
pf their fpecies, or cenfure of their country. 

Defamation is fufficiently copious. The 
general lampooner of mankind may find long 
exerciTe for his zeal or wit in the Defe&s of 
Nature, the Vexations of Life, the Follies 
cf Opinion, and the Corruptions of Pradice. 
But Fi&ion is eafier than Difcernment ; and 
moft of thefe Writers fpare themfelves the la- 
bour of enquiry, and exhauft their virulence 
upon imaginary crimes, which, as they never 
cxifted, can never be amended. 

That the Painters find no encouragement 
among the Englijh for any other works than 
Portraits, has been imputed to national felf- 
iftmefo. 'Tis vain, fays the Satyrift, to fet 

before 
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before any Englijhman the Scenes of. Land- 
fcape, or the Heroes of Hiftory ; Nature and 
Antiquity are nothing in his eye \ he has no 
value but for himfelf, nor deflres any copy but 
of his own form. 

Whoever is delighted with his own Pic- 
ture muft derive his pleafure from the plea- 
fure of another. Every man is always prefent 
to himfelf, and has, therefore, little need of 
his own refemblance 5 nor can defire it, but 
for the fake of thofe whom he loves, and by 
whom he hopes to be remembered. This ufe 
of the Art is a natural and reafonable confe- 
quence of affe&ion j and though, like other 
human a&ions, it is often complicated with 
pride, yet even fuch pride is more laudable, 
' than that by which Palaces are covered with 
Pi£hires, that, however excellent, neither im- 
ply the owners virtue nor excite it. 

Genius is chiefly exerted in hiftorical pic- 
tures, and the art of the Painter of Portraits 
is often loft in the . obfeurity of his fubje<2t. 
But it is in Painting as in Life j what is great- 
eft is not always beft. I fhould grieve to fee 
Reynolds transfer to Heroes t and to Goddefles, 

M 6 t*> 
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to empty Splendor and to airy Fi&ion, that 
art which is now employed in diffufmg friend- 
ship* in reviving tetidernefs, in quickening the 
affe&ions of the abfent, and continuing the 
prefence of the dead. 

Yet in a nation great and opulent there is 
room, and ought to be patronage, for an Art 
like that of Painting through all its diverfities j 
and it is to be wiihed, that the reward now of- 
fered for an Hiftorical Pifture, may excite an 
honeft emulation, and give beginning to an 
Englijh School. 

It is not very eafy to find an a&ion or tvtnt 
that can be efficacioufly reprefented by a 
Painter. 

Hje muft have an a&ion not ftrcceffive but 
mftantaneous ; for the time of a Pidure is a 
fingle moment. For this reafon, the death of 
Hercules cannot well be painted, tho' at the 
firft view it Jlatters the imagination Trith very 
glittering ideas. The gloomy ^mountain, over- 
hanging the fta, and covered with trees/ fome 
bending to the wind, and fome torn from 
their roots by the raging Hero 5 the violence 
with which he rends from his ibouldenr the 

invenomed 
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invenomed garment; the propriety with 
which his mufcular nakednefs may be difplay- 
ed+ the death 0/ Lycos whirled from the pro- 
montory ; the gigantic prefence of Pbilocletes \ 
the blaze of the fatal pile, which the Deities 
% behold with grief and terror from the fey. 

• All thefe images fill the mind, but will 
not compofe a Pi&ure,- becaufe they cannot 
be united in a fingle moment. Hercules muft 
have rent his fleih at one time, and toft 
Lycai into the air at another 5 he muft firft 
tear up the trees, arid then lye down upon the 
pile. 

The a&ion muft be circnmftantial and 
diftinS. There is a paflage in the Iliad which 
cannot be read without ftrong emotions. A 
Trojan Prince feized by Achilles in the battle* 
falls at his feet, and in moving terms fuppli- 
cates for life. How can a wretch like thee y 
fays the haughty Greek, entreat to live, when 
thou knowejl that the time muft come when A- 
chilks is to die ? This cannot be painted, be- 
caufe no peculiarity of attitude or difpofitioii 
-can fo fupply the place of language as to ira- 
«prefs the fentiiosnt* 

Tm 
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The event painted muft be fuch as excites 
paffion, and different paffions in the feyeral 
a&ors, or a tumult of contending paffions m 
the chief. 

Perhaps the difcovery of Ufyjis by his 
nurfe is of this kind. The furprize of the 
nurfe mingled with joy ; that of UfyJJes check- 
ed by prudence, and clouded by folicitude; 
and the diftin&nefs of the a&ion, by which 
the fear is found, all concur to complete the 
fubjeft. But the Pi&ure having only two 
figures will want variety. 

A much nobler afTemblage may be fur- 
nifhed by the death of Epaminondas. The 
mixture of gladnefs and grief in the face of 
the meflenger who brings his dying General 
an account of the victory ; the various paffions 
of the attendants ; the fublimityof compofure 
in the Hero, while the dart is by his own com- 
mand drawn from his fide, and the faint gleam 
• of fatisfa&ion that diffufes itfelf over the lan- 
guor of death, are worthy of that pencil which- 
yet I do not wifh to fee employed upcit them. 

.If the defign were not too multifarious ami 
cxtenfive, I fhould wife that our Painters- 

would 
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would attempt the diflblution of the Parlia- 
ment by CromweL The point of time may 
be chofen when Cromwel* looking round the 
Pandsemonium with contempt, ordered the 
bauble to be taken away ; and Harrifon laid 
hands on the Speaker to drag him from the 
chair* 

The various appearances, which rage, and 
terror, and aftonifhment, and guilt, might 
exhibit, in the faces of that hateful aflembly,. 
of whom the principal perfons may be faith* 
fully drawn from Portraits, or Prints ; the ir- 
refolute repugnance of fome, the hypocritical 
fubmiiHons of others, the ferocious infolence 
of Cromwel^ the rugged brutality of Harrifon* 
and the general trepidation of fear and wicked- 
nefs, would, if fome proper difpofition could 
be contrived, make a pi&ure of unexampled 
variety, and irrefiftible inftru&ion* 
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Mr. Idler, 
TAm encouraged, by the notice you have 
-*■ taken of Betty Broom, to reprefent the mi- 
fcries which I fuffer from a fpecies of tyranny 
which, I believe, is not very uncommon, tho' 
perhaps it may have efcaped the obfervation of 
" thofe vvho converfe little with fine Ladies, or 
fee them only in their publick chara&ers. 

To this method of venting my vexation I 
am the more inclined, becaufe if I do not com- 
plain to «you I muft burft in iilence ; for my 
Miftrefs has teased me and te^zed me .till I 
can hold no longer, and yet I muft not tell 
her of her tricks. The girls that live in com- 
mon fervices can quarrel, and give warning, 
and find other places ; but we that live, with 
great Ladies, if we once offend them, have no- 
thing left but to return into the country. 

I am waiting-maid to a Lady who keeps 
£he beft company, and is feen at every place 

of 
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•f fashionable reibrt. I am envied by all the 
maids in the Square, for few Countefles leave 
off fo many cloaths as my miftrefs, and no- 
<body fliares with me : £b that I fupply two fa- 
milies in the country with finery for the aifizes 
.and horfe-^races, befides what I wear myfelf. 
The Steward and Houfe-keeper have joined 
againft me to procure my removal, that they 
may advance a relation of their owns but their 
defigns are found out by my Lady, who fays 
1 need not fear them, for ihe will never have 
Dowdies about her, 

You would think, Mr* JSjibr, like others, 
that I am very happy, and may well \je con- 
tented with my lot. But I will tell you. My 
Lady ha* an odd humour. She never orders 
any thing in direct words, for fhe loves a fh<u*p 
girl that can take a hint. 

I would not have you f«fpe& that fhe has 
Any thing to hint which {he is afhamed to fpeak 
at length, for none can have greater purity of 
-ienthnent, orre&itudeof intention. She has 
jtethfcg to hide, yet nothing will (he tell. She 
abftty^gtves her dirc&ibns obliquely and allu- 
fively, by the mention of fpmething relative 

or ; 
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or confcquential, without any other purpofe 
than to exercife my acutenefs and her own. 

It is impoffible to give a notion of this ftyle 
otherwife than by examples. One night, when 
ihe had fat writing letters till it was time to be 
xlrefled, Molly, faid fhe, the Ladies are all to be 
at Court to-night in white aprons. When fhe 
means that I fhould fend to order the chair* (he 
fays, I think the Jlreets are clean, I may venture 
to walk. When fhe would have fomething put 
into its place, fhe bids me lay it on the floor. 
If fhe would have me muff the candles, fhe 
afks whether I think her eyes are like a cat's ? 
If fhe thinks her chocolate delayed, fhe talks 
of the benefit of abflinence. If any needle-work 
is forgotten, fhe fuppofes that I hive heard of 
the Lady who died by pricking her finger. 

She always imagines that I can recal eve- 
ry thing paft from a fingle word* If fhe wants 
her head from the Milliner, fhe only fays, 
Molly, you know Mrs. *Tape. If fhe would 
have the Mantua-maker fent for, fhe remarks* 
that Mr. Taffaty the Mercer was here loft week. 
She ordered, a fortnight ago, that thefirft time 
fhe was abroad all daj I fhould chute her a 

new 
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new fett of coffee-cups at the china-fhop : of 
this fhe reminded me yefterday, as flie was 
gojng down flairs, by faying, You can* t find 
your way now to Pall-mall* 

All this would never vex me, if, by en- 
treating my trouble, fhe fpared her own $ but, 
dear Mr. Idler ', is it not as eafy to fay Coffee- 
Cups, as Pall-Mall, and to tell me in plain 
words what I am to do, and when it is to be 
done, as to torment her own head with the 
labour of finding hints, and mine with that of 
underftanding them ? 

When firft I came to this Lady, I had no- 
thing like the learning that I have now ; for 
fhe has many books, and I have much time to 
read ; fo that of late I feldom have miffed her 
meaning : But, when fhe firft took me, I was 
an ignorant girl ; and fhe, who, as is very 
common, confounded want of knowledge 
with want of underftanding, began once to 
defpair of bringing me to any thing, becaufe, 
when I came into her chamber at the call of 
her bell, fhe afked me, Whether we lived in 
Zembloy and I did not guefs the meaning of 
her enquiry j but modeftly anfwered, that / 

could 
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sauld not tell. JShe had happened to ring once 
when I did not hear her, and meant to put mr 
in mind of that country, where founds are faid 
to be congealed by the froft, 

Another time, as I was dreJEng her head, 
Ate began to talk on a fudden of Medufa, and 
Snakes, and Men turned into fane* and Maids 
that, if they wer* net' watched, would let thkir 
Miftrtffis be Gergam* I looked round me 
half frighted, and quite bewildered ; till at laft, 
finding that her Literature was thrown away 
upon me, fhe bid me, with great vehemence, 
j-each the Curling-irons. 

It is not without fome indignation, Mr. 
Idler, that I difcover, in thefe artifices of vex- 
ation, fomething worfe than foppery or ca- 
price ; a mean delight in fuperiority, which 
knows itfelf in no danger of reproof or oppo- 
sition ; a cruel pleafure in feeing the perplex- 
ity of a mind obliged to find what is ftudioufly 
concealed, and a mean indulgence of petty 
malevolence, in the {harp cenfure of involun- 
tary, and very often of inevitable, failings. 
When, beyond her expe&ation, 1 hit upon 
her meaning, I can perceive a fudden cloud of 

difappoint- 
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difappointment fpread over her face, and have 
Ibmetimes been afraid left I fhould lofe her 
favour by underftanding her, when {he mean* 
to puzzle me. 

This day, however, (he has conquered my 
fagacity. When.fhe went out of her dreffing- 
room, ike faid nothings but, Afolty, you kitow^ 
and haftened to her chariot. What I am to 
know is yet a fecret ; but if I do npt know, 
before fhe conies back, what I yet have no 
means of difcovering, flie will make my dull- 
nefs a pretence for a fortnight's ill humour, 
treat me as a creature devoid of the faculties 
neceflary to the common duties of life, and per* 
baps .give the next gown to the Houfekeeper, 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, * 

Molly Quick. 
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N° 47, Saturday, March 10. 

To the IDLER. 
Mr. Idler, 

I Am the unfortunate Wife of a City Wit, 
and cannot but think that my cafe may 
deferve equal companion with any of thofe 
which have been reprefented in your paper. 

I married my hufband within three 
months after the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship 5 we put our money together, and fur- 
nifhed a large and fplendid {hop, in which he 
was for five years and a half diligent and civil. 
The notice which curiofity or kindnefs com- 
monly bellows on beginners, was continued 
by confidence and efteem ; one cuftomer, 
pleafed with his treatment and his bargain, 
recommended another, and we were bufy be- 
hind the Counter from morning to night. 

Thus every day encreafed our wealth and 
our reputation. My Huflband was often in- 
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vited . to dinner openly on the Exchange by 
hundred thoufand pounds men j and whenever 
I went to any of the Halls, the Wives of the 
Aldermen made me low courteftes. We al- 
ways took up our notes before the day, and 
made all considerable payments by draughts 
upon our Banker. 

You will eafily believe that I was well 
enough pieafed with my condition ; for what 
happinefs can be greater than that of growing 
every day richer and richer ? I will not deny, 
that, imagining myfelf likely to be in a fhort 
time the Sheriffs Lady, I broke off my ac- 
quaintance with fome of my neighbours, and 
advifed my Hufband to keep good company, 
and not to be feen with men that were worth 
nothing . 

In time he found that Ale difagreed with his 
conftitution and went every night to drink 
his Pint at a Tavern, where he met with a fet 
of -Criticks, who difputed upon the merit of 
the different Theatrical Performers. By thefe 
idle fellows he was taken to the Play, which 
at firft he did not feem much to heed -, for he 
•wned, that he very feldom knew what they 

were 
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were doing, and that, while hfe companion* 
would let him alone, he was commonly think- 
ing on his- laft Bargain . • 

Having once gone, however, he went a- 
gain and again, tho' I often told him that 
three (hillings were thrown, away \ at laft he 
grew uneafy if he miffed a night, and impor- 
tuned me to go with him. I went to a Tra- 
gedy which they called MacbHh, and> When I 
came home, told him, that I could not bear 
to fee men and women make themfelyes fitch 
fools, by pretending to be Witches and Ghofts* 
Generals and Kings, and to walk in their fleep 
when they were as much awake as thofe that 
looked at them. He told me that I muft get 
higher notions, and that a Play was the moft 
rational of all entertainments, and moft proper 
* to relax the mind after the bufinefs of the day, 

Bv degrees he gained knowledge of fome of 
the Players.; and when the Play was Over, 
very frequently treated thorn with fuppers, for 
which he was admitted to ftand behind the 
icenes* 

He foon began to k>fe fome of his morning 
hours in the fame folly* and was for one win- 
ter 
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let veiy diHgent in his attendance on ifae Re* 
hearfals ; but of this fpecies of idlenefc be 
grew Weary, and faid, that the Play was not 
thing without the Company* 

His ardour for t&e diversion of the even* 
j«g jncr'ea&d $. he bought a fword, and paid 
five ibiltings a night to fit in the Boxes * he 
went Sometimes into a place which he palls the 
fireen-room, where all the Wits of the age 
fiflemble • and when tie had been there, could ' 
do nothing, for two ox three days, but repeat 
their jefts, or tell their difputes* 

He has now loft his regard for every thing 
but the Play-houfe 5 he invites, three times a 
week, one or other to drink Claret, and talk 
t>f the Drama. His firft care in the morning 
is to read the Play-bills ; and if he remembers 
any lines of the Tragedy which is to be re- 
prefented, walks about the fliop, repeating 
them fo loud, and with fuch ftrange gestures, 
that the paffengers gather round the door. 

His greateft pleasure when I married him* 
Was to hear the fituation of his lhop com j 
friended, and to be told how many eftates hav6 
been got in it by the feme trade j but of late 

Veu I» N he 
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he grows peevifli at any mention of bufinefe* 
and delights in nothing fo much as to be told 
that he fpeaks like Moffbp. 

Among his new afibciates, he has learned 
another language, and fpeaks in fuch a (train, 
that his neighbours cannot underftand him. 
If a cuftomer talks longer than he is willing 
to hear, he will complain that he has been 
excruciated with unmeaning verbofity j he 
laughs at the letters of his friends for their 
tamenefs of expreffion, and often declares 
himfelf weary of attending to the minutiae of 
a fhop. 

It is well for me that I know how to keep 
a book, for of late he is fcarcely ever in the 
way. Since one of his friends told him that he 
had a genius for Tragick Poetry, he has locked 
himfelf in an upper room fix or feyen hours a 
day, and when I carry him any paper to be 
read or figned, I hear him talking vehemently 
to himfelf, fonietimes of Love and Beauty, 
fometimes of Friendfhip and Virtue, but more 
frequently of Liberty and his Country. 

I would gladly, Mr. Idler, be informed 
what to think of a fhopkseper, who is incef- 

fahtly 
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fantly talking about Liberty ; a word, which, 
fince his acquaintance .with polite, life, my 
Hufband has always in his mouth ; he is, on 
all occafions, afraid of our Liberty, and de- 
clares his refolution to hazard all for Liberty. 
What can the man mean ? I am fure he h^s 
Liberty enough \ it were better for him and 
me if his Liberty was leflened. 

He has a Friend whom he calls a Critick, 
that comes twice a week to read what he is 
writing. This Critick tells him that his piece 
is a little irregular* but that fome detached 
fcenes will fhine prodigioufly, and that in the 
character of Bombulus he is wonderfully great. 
My Scribbler then fqueezes his hand, calls 
him the beft of Friends, thanks him for his 
fincerity, and tells him that he hates to be flat- 
tered. I have reafon to believe that he feldom 
parts with his dear Friend without lending 
him two, guineas, and am afraid that he gave 
bail for him three days ago. 

By this courfe of life our credit as Traders 
is leflened, and I cannot forbear to fufpe£r, that 
my Hufband's honour as a Wit is not much ad- 
vanced, for he feems to be always the loweft 

N % • of 
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of the company, is afraid to tell his 'opinion 
till the reft have fpdken. When tie was be- 
timd his counter, he ufed to be briflc, a&ive^ 
land jocular, like a man that knew what he 
was domg^ ( and did not fear to look another 
in the face ; but among Wits and Criticks he 
4s timorous and awkward, and hangfr dowft 
his head at his* own table. Dear Mr. Idler* 
perfuade him, if you canj to return onfce more 
to his native element. Tell him, that Wit 
Will never tnake him rich, but that there are 
places where riches will always make a Wit. 

1 arn, Sir, &c. 

Deborah Ginger * 
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THERE is no kind of idlenefsj by which 
we are fo eafily feduced, as that which 
dignifies itfelf by the appearance of bufinefs, 
smd by making the loiterer imagine that he 
has fomething to do which muft not be neg- 
lefted, keeps him in perpetual agitation, and 
hurries him rapidly from place to place. 

He 
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He that fits ftill, or repafes himfelf upoij. 
d couch, no more deceives himfelf than he 
deceives others ; he knows that he is doing 
nothing, and has no other fplace of his infig- 
nificance than the refolution which the lazy 
hourly make, of changing bi$ mode of life. 

To do nothing every mag is afbaraed, and 
to do much almpft every man is unwilling ok 
afraid. Innumerable* e^pediej^ts have tjkere- 
fore been invented ttx produce motion without; 
labour, and employment without folicitude.. 
The greater part of thofe whom the kindjiefs 
.of fortune has left to t^eir own dire&Um, and. 
whom want does not keep cl^aujed to the coun- 
ter or the plow, phy throughout life with the 
ihadows of bufinsfe, agd knownofcat laft what 
.they have been doing. 

These imitators of a<Stto«v are of all deno- 
minations. Some a*e . feen at every Audio* 
without intention to purchase $ others appear 
jxun&ually at the Exhaxge* though they are 
known there, only by their faces. Some are 
always making parties^ to vifijt qoJk&ions for 
which they have no tafte x and fomg negle£%. 
every pleasure and every duty to h w %ueftions 
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in which they have no intereft, debated in 
Parliament. 

These men never appear more ridiculous, 
than in the diftrefs which they imagine them- 
felves to feel, from fome accidental interrup- 
tion of thofe empty purfuits. A Tiger newly 
imprifoned is indeed more formidable, but not 
more angry than Jack Tulip with-held from a' 
FlorifPs feaft, or Tom Dijiich hindered from 
feeing the firft reprefentation of a Play. 

As political affairs are the higheft and moft 
cxtenfive,of temporal concerns; the mimick 
of a Politician is more hury and important 
than any other trifler. Monfieur le Noir\ a 
man who, without property or importance in 
any corner of the earth, has, in the prefent con- * 
fufion of the world, declared himfelf a fteady 
adherent to the French, is made miferable by a 
wind that keeps back the packet-boat, ancF 
ftill more miferable, by every account of -a 
Malouin privateer caught in his cruize; he 
knows well that nothing can be done or faid 
by him which can produce any effe& but that 
of laughter, that he can neither haften nor re- 
tard good or evil, that his joys and forrows 

, have 
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have fcarcely any partakers ; yet fuch is his 
zeal, and fuch his curiofity, that. he would run 
barefooted to Grave/end^ for the fake of know- 
ing firft that the Englijb had loft a tender, and 
would ride out to meet every mail from the 
Continent if he might be permitted to open it. 

Learning is generally confefTed to be de- 
firable, and there are fome who fancy them- 
felves always bufy in acquiring it. Of thefe 
ambulatory Students, one of the moft bufy is 
my friend Tom Rejllefs. 

Tom has long had a mind to be a man of 
knowledge, but he does not care to fpend 
much time among Authors , for he is of opi- 
nion that few books deferve the labour of per- 
ufal, that they give the mind an unfafhiona- 
ble.caft, and deftroy that freedom of thought 
and eafinefs of manners indifpenfibly requifite 
to acceptance in the world. Tom has there- 
fore found another way to wifdom. When 
he rifes he goes into a CofFee-houfe, where he 
creeps fo near to men whom he takes to be 
reafoners as to hear their difcourfe, and endea- 
vours to remember fomething which, when it , 
has been ftrained thro' Tom 9 9 head, is fo near 

N 4 t# 
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to nothing, that what it once was cannot 
be difcovered. This he carries round from 
friend to friend thro* a circle of vifits, till 
beating #hat each fays upon the queftion, he 
becomes able at dinner to fay a little himfelf; 
and ad every great genius relaxes himfelf a- 
mong his inferiors, meets with fome who won- 
der how fo young a man can talk fo wifely. 

At night he had a new feaft prepared for 
his intelle&s ; he ^ always runs to a difputing 
fociety, or a fpeaking club, where he half 
hears what, if he had heard the whole, he 
W6uld but half tuid^rftand ; goes home pleaf- 
ed with th« c6nfei€>ufrtefc of a day well fpent, 
lies down full of ideas^ and *ifes in the morn* 
tog empty as before. 
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I Supped three nights ago with my friend 
Will Marvel. His affairs obliged him 
lately to take a journey into DevonJhire y from 
"which he has juft returned. He knows me to 
be a very patient hearer, and was glad of my 
company, as it gave him an opportunity of 
disburdening himfelf by a minute relation of 
the cafualties of his expedition. 

Will is not one of thofe who go out and 
.return with nothing to tell. He has a ftory of 
his travels, which will ftrike a home-bred citi-* 
zen with horror, and has in ten days fuffered 
fo often the textremes of terror and joy, that he 
is in doubt whether he fhall ever again expofe 
either his body or mind to fuch danger and fa- 
tigue. 

When he left London the morning was 
bright, and a fair day was promifed. But Witt 
is bornto ftruggle with difficulties. That hap- 
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pened to him, which has fonietimes, perhaps,, 
happened to others. Before he had gone more 
than ten miles it began to rain. What courfe 
was to be taken ! His foul difdained to turn 
back. He did what the King of Pritjjia might 
have done \ he flapped his hat, buttoned up his 
cape, and went forwards, fortifying his mind 
by the- ftoical confolatipn, that whatever \% 
violent will be fliort. 

His conftancy was not long tried ; at the 
diftance of about half a mile he. faw an inn, 
which he entered wet and weary* and found 
civil treatment and proper refrefhment, Aftes 
a refpite of about two hours he looked abroad, 
and feeing the fky clear, called for his horfe, 
and pafled the firft ftage without any othen 
memorable accident. 

• 

Will confidered, that labour mult be re- 
lieved by pleafure, and that the ftrength which 
great undertakings require muft be maintained 
by copious nutriment; he therefore ordered 
himfelf an elegant f upper, drank two bottles 
of claret, and pafled the beginning of the 
night in found fleep \ but waking before light* 
was forewarned of the troubles of the next 
d^y, by a fhower beating againft his windows 

witht 
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with fuch violence as to threaten the diflblu- 
tion of nature. When he arofe he found what 
he expe&ed, that the country was under wa- 
ter. He joined himfelf, however, to a com- 
pany that was travelling the fame way, and 
came fafely to the place of dinner, tho* every 
ftep of his horfe dafhed the mud into the air. 

Ik the afternoon, having parted from his 
company, he fet forward alone, and paffed 
many colle&ions of water of which it was 
impoffible to guefs the depth, and which he 
now cannot review without fome cenfure of 
his own rafhnefs ; but what a man undertakes 
he muft perform, and Marvel hates a coward 
at his heart. 

Few that lie warm in their beds, think what 
others undergo, who have perhaps been as ten- 
derly educated, and have as acute fenfations as 
themfelves. My friend was now to lodge the 
fecond night almoft fifty miles from home, in 
a houfe which he never had feen before, among 
people to whom he was totally a ftranger, not 
knowing whether the next man he mould meet 
would prove good or bad ; but feeing an inn of 
a good appearance, he rode refolutcly into the 
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yard, and knowing that refpe£ is often paid 
in proportion as it is claimed, delivered his 
mjumftion to the hoftler withf|>irit, and enter- 
ing the houfe, called vigorously about hinu 

On the third day up rofe the fun and Mr. 
Marvel. His troubles and his dangers were 
now fuch, as he wiflies no other man ever to 
encounter. The ways were lefs frequented, 
and the country more thinly inhabited. He 
rode many 'a lonely hour thro* mire and water, 
and met not a fingle foul for two miles together 
with whom he could exchange a word. He 
cannot deny that, looking round upon the drea- 
ry region, and feeing nothing but bleak fields 
and naked trees, hills obfeured by fogs, and 
fiats covered with inundations, he did for fome 
time fuffer melancholy to prevail upon him, 
and wifhed himfelf again fafe at home. One 
comfort he had, which was to confider, that 
none of his friends were in the fame diftrefs, 
for whom, if they had been with him, he fhould 
have fuffered more than for himfelf; he could 
not forbear fometimes to confider how happily 
the Idler is fettled in an eafier condition, who, 
furrounded like him with terrors, could have 
done nothing but lie down and die. 

Amidst 
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Amidst thefe reflexions he came to a town 
and found a dinner, which difpofed him to 
more chearful fentiments : but the joys of life 
are fliort, and its miferies are long ; he mount- 
ed and travelled fifteen miles more thro* dirt 
and defolation. 

At laft the fun fet, and all the horrors of 
darknefs came upon him. He then repented 
the weak indulgence by which he had gratified 
himfelf at noon with too long an interval of 
reft : yet he went forward along a path which 
he could no longer fee, fometimes rufliing fud- 
denly into water, and fometimes incumbered 
with ftiff clay, ignorant whither he was going, 
and uncertain whether his next ftep might not 
be the laft. 

In this difmal gloom of noSurnal peregri- 
nation his horfe unexpe&edly ftood ftill. Mar- 
vel had heard many relations of the inftinft of 
horfes, and was in doubt what danger might 
be at hand. Sometimes he fancied that he was 
on the bank of a river ftill and deep, and fome- 
times that a dead body lay acfofs the track. He 
fat ftill awhile to recoiled* his thoughts 5 and 
as he was about to alight and explore the dark- 
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nefs, out ftepped a man with a lantern* and 
opened the turnpike. He hired a guide to the 
town, arrived in fafety, and flept in quiet. 

The reft of his journey was nothing but 
danger. He climbed and defcended precipices 
on which vulgar mortals tremble to look ; he 
paffed marfhes like the Serbonian bog, where 
armies whole have funk j he forded rivers where 
the current roared like the Egre of the Severn ; 
or ventured himfelf on bridges that trembled 
under him, from which he looked down on 
foaming whirlpools, or dreadful abyfles ; he 
wandered over houfelefs heaths, amid ft ail the 
rage of the Elements, with the fnow driving in 
his face* and the tempeft howling in his ears* 

Such are the colours in which Marvel 
paints his adventures. He has accuftomed 
himfelf to founding words and hyperbolical 
images, till he has loft the power of true de- 
fcription* In a road through which the hea- 
vieft carriages pafs. without difficulty, and the 
poft-boy every day and night goes and returns, 
he meets with hardfiiips like thofe which are 
endured in Siberian deferts, and miffes no- 
thing of romantic danger but a giant and a 

dragon* 
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dragon. When his dreadful ftory is told in 
proper terms, it is only, that the way was 
dirty in winter^ and that he experienced the 
common vitiflitudes of rain and funfhine. 
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THE chara&er of Mr. Marvel has- railed 
the merriment of fome and the contempt 
of others, who do not Aifficiently confider 
how often they hear and praftife the fame arts 
of exaggerated narration. 

There is not, perhaps, among the multi- 
tudes of all conditions that (warm upon the 
earth, a fingle man who does not believe that 
he lias fomething extraordinary to relate of 
himifelf ; and who does r>ot, at one time or 
other, fummon the attention of his friends to 
the cafu'alties of his* adventures and the vicif- 
fitudes of his fortune ; ca/ualties and vicifli- 
tudes that happen alike in lives uniform and 
diverfified $ to the Commander of armies, and 

a. the 
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the Writer at a Delk j to the Sailor who re- 
ilgns himfelf to the wind and water, and the 
Farmer whofe longeft journey is to the mar- 
ket. 

In the prefent ftate of the world man majr 
pais thro' Sia&efpeare's feven ftages of life, and 
meet nothing fingular or wonderful. But fuch 
is every- man's attention to himfelf, that what 
is common and unheeded when it is only feen, 
becomes remarkable and peculiar when we 
itappen to feel it. 

It is well enough known to be according tq 
the uAiai procefs of Nature, that men Ihould 
ficken and recover, that fome defigns £boul4 
fucceed and others mifcarry, that friends fhould 
be. feparated and meet again, that fome ihould 
be made angry by endeavours to pleafe them, 
and fome be pleafed when no care has been 
oifed to gain their approbation ; that men and 
women fhould at firft come together by chance, 
like each other fo well as to commence ac* 

• 

quaintance, improve ^qugiptance into fond?* 
nefs, increafe or extinguish .fondnqfs by mar- 
.ziage, and have children of different degrees of 

intelle£U 
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intellects arid virtue, feme of whom die before 
their parents, and others furvive them. 

Yst let any man tell his own ftory, ancf 
nothing of ail this has ever befallen him ao 
fording to the common order of things j 
fomething has always difcriminated his cafe ^ 
fome unufual concurrence of events has 
appeared which made him more happy or 
more miferable than other mortals ; for in 
pleafures or calamities, however common* 
every one has comforts and afflictions of his 

It is certain that without feme artificial; 
augmentations, many of the pleafures of life, 
and almoft ail its embellifhments, would £ali 
to the ground. If no man was to exprefo 
more delight than he felt, thofe who felt moft 
would raife little envy. If travellers were to 
defcribe the mofl: laboured performances of 
art with the fame coldnefs as they furvey them, 
all expectations of happinefs from change of 
place would ceafe. The Pictures of Raphael 
would hang without fpectators, and the Gar- 
dens of Verfailles might be inhabited by her- 
mits. All the pleafure that is received ends 

in 
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in an opportunity of fplendid falfhood, in the 
power of gaining notice by the difplay of beau- 
ties which the eye was weary of beholding, 
and a hiftory of happy moments, of which, 
in reality, the moil happy was the laft. 

The ambition of fuperior fenfibility and 
fuperior eloquence difpofes the lovers of arts 
to receive rapture at one time, and commu- 
nicate it at another $ and each labours firft to 
impofe upon himfelf, and then to propagate 
the impofture. 

Pain is lefs fubjeft than pleafure to ca- m 
prices of expreffion. The torments of difeafe, 
and the grief for irremediable misfortunes, 
fometimes are fuch as no words can declare, 
and can only be fignified by groans, or fobs,* 
or inarticulate emulations. Man has from na- 
ture a mode of- utterance peculiar to pain, but 
he has none peculiar to pleafure, becaufe he 
never has pleafure but in fuch degrees as the 
ordinary ufe of language may equal or furpafs. 

It is neverthelefs certain, that many pains 
as well as pleafures are heightened by rheto- 
rical affectation, and that the picture is, for 
the moft part, bigger than the life. 

Whew 
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When we defcribe our fenfations of ano- 
ther's forrows, either in friendly or ceremo- 
nious condolence, the cuftoms of the world 
fcarcely admit of rigid veracity. Perhaps the 
fondeft friendfliip would enrage oftener than 
comfort,, were the tongue on fuch occafions 
faithfully to reprefent the fentiments of the 
heart ; and I think the ftri&eft moralifts al- 
low forms of addrefs to be ufed without much 
regard to their literal acceptation, when either 
refpect or tendernefs requires them, becaufe 
they are univerfally known to denote not the 
degree but the fpecies of our fentiments. 

But the fame indulgence cannot be allow- 
ed to him who aggravates dangers incurred or 
fbrrow endured by himfelf, becaufe he darkens 
the profpeft of futurity, and multiplies the 
pains of our condition by ufelefs terror. Thofe' 
who magnify-their delights are lefs criminal- 
Receivers, yet they raife hopes which are fure ; 
to be difappointed. It would be undoubtedly 
beft, if we could fee and hear every thing as 
it is, that nothing might be too anxioufly 
dreaded, or too ardently purfued. 



r 
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IT has been commonly remarked, that emi~ 
nent men are leaft eminent at home, that 
bright characters lofe much of their fplendor 
at a nearer view, and many who fill the world 
with their fame^ excite very little reverence 
among thpfe that furround them in their do* 
meftick privacies, 

■ 

To blame or to fu(be<5t is eafy and natural* 
When the faft is evident, and the caufe doubts 
ful, fome accufation is always engendered be- 
tween idlenefs and malignity. This difpariry 
x)f general and familiar efteem is therefore im- 
puted to hidden vices, and to practices in- 
4ulged in fecret, but carefully covered from 
tbt publick eye. 



Vice will indeed always produce contempt* 
The Dignity of Alexander y tho' nations fell 
proftrate before him, was certainly held in 
little veneration by the partakers of his mid- 
night 
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flight revels, who had feen him, in the mad- 
nefs of wine, murder his friend, or fet fire ter 
the Perftan palace at the inftigation of a har- 
lot ; and it is well remembered among us i 
that the Avarice of Marlborough kept him irt 
fubje&ion to his wife, while he was dreaded 
by France as her Conqueror, and honoured 
by the Emperor as his Deliverer* 

But though where there is vice there muft 
fee want of reverence, it is not reciprocally 
true, that when there is want of reverence 
there is always vice. That awe which great 
aftions or abilities imprefs will be inevitably 
diminifhed by acquaintance, tho' nothing ei- 
ther mean or criminal fliould be found. 

Of rrien, as of every thing elfe, we mult 
judge according to our knowledge. When wd 
fee of a Hero only His Battles, or of a Writer 
Only his Books, we have nothing to allay ouf 
ideas of their Greatnefs. We confider the one 
only as the Guardian of his country, and the 
other only as the Inftru&or of mankind. We 
have neither opportunity nor motive to exa- 
mine the minuter parts of their lives, or the 
lefs apparent peculiarities of their chara&ers j 

8 w<r 
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we name them with habitual refped, and for- 
get, what we ftill continue to know, that they 
are men like other mortals. 

But fuch is the conftitution o( the world, 
that much of life muft be fpent in the fame 
manner by the wife and the ignorant, the ex- 
alted and the low. Men, however diftin?- 
guifhed by external accidents or intrinfick 
qualities, have all the fame wants, the fame 
pains, and, as far as the fenfes are confulted, 
the fame pleafures*. The petty cares and 
petty duties are the fame in every ftation to 
every ■ underftanding, and every hour brings 
fome occaflon on which we all fink to the 
common level. We are all naked till we are 
drefied, and hungry till we are fed ; and the 
General's Triumph, and Sage's Difputation, 
end, like the humble labours of the Smith or 
Plowman, in a dinner or in fleep. 

Those notions which are to be collected 
by reafon in oppofition to the fenfes, will fel- 

• 

dom ftand forward in the mind, but lie trea- 
fured in the remoter repofitories of memory, 
to be found only when they are fought. 
Whatever any man may have written or done, 

his 
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his precepts or his valour will fcarcely over- 
balance the unimportant uniformity which 
runs thro* his time. We do not eafily confi- 
der him as great, whom our own eyes fhew 
us to be little \ nor labour to keep prefent to 
our thoughts the latent excellencies of him 
who fhares with us all our weaknefles and 
many of our follies ; who like us is delighted 
with flight anufements, bulled with trifling 
employments, and difturbed by little vexa- 
tions. 

Great powers cannot be exerted, but 
when great exigencies make them neceffary. 
Great exigencies can happen but feldom, and 
therefore thofe qualities which have a claim 
to the veneration of mankind, lie hid, for the 
moft part, like fubterranean treafures, over 
which the foot paffes as on common ground, 
till neceffity breaks open the golden cavern. 

In the ancient celebrations of vi&ory, a flave 
was placed on the triumphal car, by the fide of 
the Genera], who reminded him by a fhort fen- 
tence, that he was a Man. Whatever danger 
there; might be left a Leader, in his paflage to 
the Capitol, fhoulct forget the frailties of his 

nature, 
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nature, there was furely no need of fuch 4|f 
admonition ; die intoxication could not have 
continued long ; he would have been at home 
but a few hours before foflie of his dependents 
Would have forgot his greatnefs* and lhewii 
him, that notwithstanding his laurels he was 
yet a man. 

There are feme who try to efcape this do* 
meftic degradation, by labouring to appear al- 
ways wife or always great j but he that ftrive* 
againft nature, will for ever ftrive in vain* 
To be grave of mien and flow of utterance 5 
to look with folickude and fpeak with hesita- 
tion, is attainable at will ; but the {hew of 
Wifdbm is ridiculous when there is nothing 
to caufe doubt, as that of Valour where these 
is nothing to be feared* 

A man who has duly ciohfidered the candid 
tion of his being, will contentedly yield to the 
tourfe of things : he will not pant for distinc- 
tion where diftin£fcion would imply no merit 5 
tut tho' on great ocqifions he »>ay wifh to be 
greater than others, he will be fattisfied in' 
feommon occurrences not to be tits. 



i 
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Refponfart cupidinibus. Hor. 

« 

TH E pra&ice «f felf-deniaJ, or trje for- ^ 
beatance of lawful pleafure, has keen 
considered Ky # l&1mnft every nation ,*' from the 
remoteft ages, as the higheft ^exaltation of 
human virtue ; and all have agreed to pay 
refpeft and veneratidh to thofe who abftained 
from the delights«cf life, even when they did 
not cerf fuije ttaofe who enjoyed them. 

Ttt% general voice of mankfed, civil and 
barbarous, confers thaf the mind and body 
are at variance, 'and that neither can be 
made happy by its proper gratifications, but 
at the expence of the other ; that a pamper- 
ed body will darken the mind, and men- 
lightened mind will macerate the body. And 
none have failed to confer their* efteerft on 
thofe nvho prefer intelle6i to fcnC% who 
* V.ol. I O contfoul 
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controul their lower *y their higlier faculties, 
and forget the 'wants and defires of animal 
life for rational difquifitions or pious contem- 
plations. 

The earth ha* fcarce a country fo far ad- 
vanced' towards pdljf ical regularity as to di- 
vide the inhabitants into clafles, where fome 
orders of men or women are,not diftinguifh- 
ed by voluntary feverities* and where the te- 
putJtion of their fan&ity is yot infcreafed in 
proportion -to |he rig&ue of £pir rules, and 
the exa&nefs $f th?ir perfonBauoe. 

• 

When an opinion t6 which there is no 
temptation of intcreft fpjreadt wade and con- 
tinues long, it may be reafonftbljf, pjfefumed 
to have been infufed by Nature or di&ated 
by Reafonu lit has been often, okfaif^i that 
the fi&ions of. impdftu^e, *and illufions of 
fanty, foon give way to time and experience ; 
' and that nothing keeps ita ground lpnt truth, 
wtich gains every day xmff influence by jiew 
con&mation. . * . 

But T^ith, yfcen it is reduced to pmc* 
tice, easily becomes futjje& tq caprice and 

ima« 
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Imagination, and many particular ads will 
be wrong, though their general 'principle be 
right. It cannot be denied that a Juft con- 
thatett of the teftfaint iieceffary to be iaid 
Upon the appetites had produced extravagant 
and unnatural models of mortification, and 
institutions Which, however favourably cori- 
fidered, will be found to violate Nature with- 
out promoting Piety. 



is not 



But the doftrine of* felf-denial 
Weakened in Itfejf by the errors of thofe who 
fiiifinterpret or mifapply it; the encroach- 
ment of the appetites upon the underfknd* 
irtg i* hdurty perceived, titd the ftate of • 
thofe Whom fenfuality has eaflaved, is knorwfa 
to be in the higheft degree defpicable and 
wmehed. 



The dread Of futh fliameful captivity may 
juftly raife alarms, and ' wifdom vrill endea- 
v6ur to keep danger at a dJftance. By time- 
ly caution and fufpicious vigilance thofe de- 
fifes may be reprefled to which indulgence 
W6uld foOrt give abfclute dominion; thofe 
Enemies may be overcome, tfhich when they. 
« ^ O z have 
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have been a while accuftomed to viftory, can' 
. no^ longer bfc fefifted. * § - 

r 

Nothing .is more fatal to happinefs or 
virtue, tKan (hat confidence which flatters us 
with an opinion of our own ftrength, and 
by alluring us of the power of retreat preci- 

► pitates us into hazard. Some may fafely 
venture further than others into the regions 
of delight, lay themfelves more open to the 
golden (hafts of pltafure, and advance nearer 

* to tne refidence of the Sirens; but he that is 
beft armed with confiancy and reafon is yet 
vulnerable in one part or other, and to every 
> man there is a peint fixed, beyond which if 
he pafles he will not eafily return. It is cer- 
tainly moft wife, as it is mofl fafe, to flop 
before he touches the utmoft limit, fince 
every ftep of advance will more and more en- 
tice him to go forward, till he fliall at laft 
enter the recedes of voluptuoufnefs, and floth 
and defpondency ciofe the paflage behind him. 

To deny early and inflexibly is the only art 

m of checking the importunity of defire, and of 

preserving quiet and innocence, lnnbcent 

^gratifications 
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gratifications muff be fonrtetimes with-held ; he 
that complies with all lawful defines will cer- 
tainly lofe his empire over himfelf, and in 
time either fubmit his reafon to his wifhes* 
and think all his defires lawful, or difmifs 
his reafon as troublefome and intrufive, 
and refolve to fnatch what he may happen 
to wifli, without enquiry about right and 
wrong. 

No man, whofe appetites are his mafters, 
can perform the duties of his nature with 
ftri&nefs and regularity ; he that would be 
fuperior to external influences muft firft be- 
come fuperior to his own paffions. 

WHEn the Roman General, fitting at flip- 
per with a plate of turnips before him, was 
follicited by large promifes to betray his truft, 
he aiked the meflengers whether he that could 
fup on turnips was a man likely to fell his 
country. Upon him who has reduced his 
fenfes to obedience temptation has loft its 
power, he is able to attend impartially to vir- 
tue, and execute her commands without he- 
sitation. 

To 
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To ftt the mind above the appetites is the 
end of abftinertce* which one of the Fathers 
obferves to be not a virtue, but the ground* 
work of virtue. By forbearing to do wfeat 
may innocently be done, we may add hourly 
new vigour to resolution* and fecure the pow- 
er of refiftance when pleasure or intereft {hall 
lend their charms to guilt* 



END orrflt FIRST VOLUME. 
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